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DURELL'S ARITHMETICS 
PRACTICAL — ADEQUATE — EFFIGIENT 


Two and Three Book Series 


THE MERRILL SPELLER 


Combined and in Parts 
Revised by Edith A. Winship 
Lifts the spelling lesson above mere routine 
drill. The intensive method, but not a mere 
list of words. 


—_ 


NEW ECLECTIC ENGLISH 
CLASSICS 


Bound in Cloth. 53 Volumes 


The 20 cent Series 


The volumes of this new edition have been reduced to 
pocket size, and are attractively bound in cloth. The notes 
j and teaching apparatus of the texts have been carefully 
reviewed, revised, and where necessary extended by well- 
known teachers of English in secondary schools, or by 
teachers who have had experience in secondary school 
work. Each volume contains a sketch of the author’s life 
and work, together with notes and such other helps as are 
necessary to a clear understanding of the text. The con- 
venient arrangement of the notes at the foot of the page 
has been retained from the old edition, but in many cases 
critical notes, outlines, analyses, and suggestions for 
study have been added at the end ofthe book. The new 
edition meets the present needs of schools and the ideas 
of progressive, up-to-date teachers. It includes the texts 
most commonly studied and read for entrance to college, 
besides many other standard texts frequently used in 
schools. It is the lowest priced edition published, most 
of the volumes being but 20 cents. 


Let us tell you more of these books. 


Charles E. Merrill Company 


432 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Publishers of School and College Textbooks 


Complete list of the series will be 
sent on request 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


HAVE YOU INVESTIGATED THE TEACHERS’ ANNUITY GUILD? 


This organization exists for the sole purpose of helping teachers when they retire from active service. 
WHY SHOULD YOU JOIN? 


Because: 1. It is an organization of teachers. 2. Itisa good investment for your money. 3. It helps other 
teachers. 4. It will show your loyalty to the profession. 


WHY NOT JOIN BEFORE SUMMER? 
For information, address GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary, Pope School, Somerville, Mass. 


STANDS FOR 


THE BEGINNING OF EFFICIENCY IN THE USE OF 
PENCILS IS THE SELECTION OF A PROPER PENCIL 


For Broad Lines, Gradations of Shade, Shadow, Suggestion of Color, and Occasional Em- 
phatic Black, Dixon’s No. 312 Special Black is the Efficient Pencil 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE OF THIS OR OTHER STYLES FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Combine Business With Pleasure 
Attend the : 


National Education 


Association 
Salt Lake City, July 7th to 11th 


Take a delightful trip through the wonderfully 
scenic Rocky Mountains to the great Salt Lake. 


Five days to be enjoyed in convention with 
your co-educators from all parts of the country. 


Numerous side trips to be taken from Salt Lake 
City—sightseeing, to Saltair Beach, or into the 
mountains close at hand; to Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park (only a few hours distant) or to any 
one of the many interesting Pacific Coast 
cities for an extended trip, if this is desired. 


Low Round Trip Fares 


will be in effect to Salt Lake City during the 
summer months, offering liberal return limits, 
favorable stopover privileges, and variable 
scenic routes to choose from. 

Write today for full particulars, including fares 


from your home station, dates of sale, complete illus- 
trated literature, etc., to your nearest ticket agent 


or addre.s 
<<, Chicago and 
west North Western Ry. 
TH J. TN. Gen’! Agt. 


00 Washington Street 
n, ass. 


S25 


WINSHIP 
Fair! TEACHERS’ 
* Courteous! AGENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendentin Massachusetts :— 


I thank you excellent services in filling my posi- 
tions this year. You haye certainly left all the rest of the 
Agencies high and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
dates presented. 


From a Connecticut teacher :— 


Ithank you for your interest in locating me and will en- 
deavor tolive up to the recommendation which you gave me. 
I am enjoying my work here in the——— School as I have 
never enjoyed teaching before. 


From a New Jersey teacher :— 


Let me thank you for securing a position so promptly and 
— in accordance with your motto, ‘Prompt, Courteous, 


From a New Hampshire teacher :— 


Prompt! 


Iappreciate your kindness and interest in getting mea po-. 
or to any 


sition and I certainly found your agency super 
other with whieh I registered. 

From a teacher of a large private school :— 

lam to tell you that interview which I had 
with Miss W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory one 
and I have accepted the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her school. 

Numerous calls come to us every monthin the 
year. 


Send for registration blank and manual. : 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
actention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston,Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 
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Two Important Books Just Out 


New-World Health Series Book Ill 


PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY 


By Jonny W. Rirtcuie 

This is a practical textbook that teaches 
health conservation through practice] ar- 
plications to daily life of modern hygiene 
based on physiological principles as required 
in sixth and seventh gradeés ; it is the most 
advanced of the three primers. Cloth. 256 
pp. 148illustrations. List price, 60 cents; 
mailing price, 72 cents. 


A Biographical Study of Geography 


BARBARA’S PHILIPPINE JOURNEY 


By Francis WILListon Burks, with an in- 
troduction by Frank M. McMurry. Cloth Il- 
lustrated by Hermann Heyer, Earl] Horter 
and G W. Peters. List price, 60 cents; 
mailing price, 72 cents. 


This book may beclassed with Jane And- 
rews’ ‘‘Seven Little Sisters’? and ‘‘Each and 
All.”’. Geographical facts in relation toa 
child are told in story form in simple and 
easy style, causing the book to take rank as 
literature. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the labelof your paper indi- 
cates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their 
expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to sub- 
scribers who are busy and may not remit on the exact day asubscrip- 
tion expires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
in their address, giving both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper if sent to a former address 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
lowing thesubscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
fail to appear on the labe] on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers —Should a number of the JOURNAL fail to 
reach a subscriber, he will confera favor upon the Publishers by 
notifying us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing: 
number will be sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorialdepartment and all com- 
munications for the pages of the JoURNAL should be addressed to 
AE. Wrxsuip, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business man- 
agement of the JouRNAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 6 BEACON STREET, 


BOSTON. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


_ NEW NEW ORLEANS 

One who has not known New Orleans as it was 
can appreciate it as it is andis to be. There is noth- 
ing else in America to be compared with it. The 
fascination of the Frenchiness of it has been an 
indescribable charm, It is only recently that any 
appreciable public money went into school 
buildings. About twenty-seven of its school- 
houses were built by the McDonough Fund and 
“McDonough No. 1” to “McDonough No. 30” 
remind one of the Carnegie libraries. Then the 
“Howard” schools are many, so that the city was 
taught to expect a rain of schoolhouses when 
needed. But all this has changed, and within 
two years the city has put $1,500,000 into school 
buildings, completed or in course of con- 
struction, 

Superintendent Joseph Marr Gwinn has had 
the luxury of seeing more definite educational 
progress in four years than was in evidence in 
thirty years previous, Not a decent high school 
building was ever known in the city and now 
there are two elegant, spacious, complete, and 
modern high schools with a third well underway. 

From the Isaac Delgado bequest the board of 
education has a million dollars more with which 
one of the best trade schools in the world is to 
be erected. All this makes New Orleans as in- 
teresting in its newness as in its oldness. 

But the material side is not the best side of its 
progress. Only certified teachers of adequate 
scholarship and professional fitness are now em- 
ployed. Substitute teacher. ate no longer em- 
ployed. The number of supervising principals 
has been much increased, Cooking, sewing, and 
manual training have been extended and greatly 
mtensified. The deaf children are now skilfully 
taught in the public school system. Promotions 
are much improved in percentage and in pre- 
paredness. The increased enrollment in «two 
years has been one-third. The increased en- 
rollment in the grammar grades was one-eighth 
in one year with no considerable growth in popu- 
lation. The attendance of girls was only six- 
tenths of a per cent. more than of boys in the 
entire system. 

There are 1,200 teachers in the service, of whom 
forty are men. The salaries of the seventh and 
eighth grade teachers have been increased $50 
a year. All elementary teachers get a maximum 
of $750, and the seventh and eighth grade 
teachers get $800. In four years the minimum 
salaries have increased about twenty-five per 
cent. 

The average cost per child is $33.93 in the 
elementary grades, $82.06 in the high schools. 

Superintendent Warren Easton started a co- 


operative club movement which Mr. Gwinn has 
skilfully promoted until there are fifty-three clubs 
associated with the schools raising about $7,500 
a year for local school library books, for school- 
room decorations, for improvement of school 
grounds, and for athletic equipment. 

Directly and indirectly, these clubs have in- 
spired and helped the schools to raise almost as 
much money, which has been used for similar 
purposes. 

Penny luncheons have been served with ad- 


- vantage to the school work in the case of many 


children. This work has been wholly in charge 
of co-operating clubs. 

For the first time a scientific study has been 
made of the grade-age of the children. Just a 
trifle over half of the children of the elementary 
grades are of normal age. Less than two per 
cent. are below normal age, and 46.5 per cent. 
are over age. 

In all but the seventh grade more boys than 
girls are over age. 

Superintendent Gwinn is doing extra good 
work with both backward and defective children. 
About 500 children a year are prevented from 
losing a year of school life by the special help 
which is provided. In this work Tulane Univer- 
sity is playing an important part. The university 
and the city board of education each appropri- 
ates $1,500 a year for special psychological study 
of backward and defective children. As a result 
much is being accomplished. 

Mr. Gwinn has been quite up-to-date in his 
grasp of situations in school work. He made a 
thorough test of the results of work in arithme- 
tic, and some highly significant facts developed, of 
which we shall speak editorially later. 

.Under the department of hygiene much has 
been accomplished in dental clinics and with con- 
tagious diseases. 

The last legislature gave New Orleans the 
privilege of having free textbooks. It also re- 
duced the school ‘board from seventeen to five. 
It also gives the superintendent absolute 
authority to nominate all teachers. 

The greatest legislative achievement was that 
relating to school attendance. Heretofore a 
child was only required to attend school ninety 
days in a year, now he is required’ to be in 
school whenever it is in session until he is four- 
teen, and from fourteen to ‘sixteen he must at- 
tend school whenever he is not regularly em- 
ployed. 

Probably the most interesting study of New 
Orleans is the nativity of the 30,000 school chil- 
dren in the schools; 26,867 were born in New 
Orleans: 3,765 elsewhere in the United States; 
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7 
222 in. Italy in Central Amefica; 83 in ‘Eng- 
land ; 22 in Germany; 19 in France; 17 in Mexico; 
9 in Spain; 9 in Canada; 8 in Cuba, ? in all South 
America’?'6 in Asia; 3 in Africa. 


We doubt if any other city of its size can 
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show anything like such a pef cent. of native- 
Born childrén in the schools. 

All in all it has been a great joy to note the 
professional, material, and special): advance in 
New Orleans in the past few years. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND THE JOB 


PARKE SCHOCH, A. M. 
Principal, West Philadelphia High School for Girls 


The subject presents itself in the form of two 
questions :— 

1. Should the school fit for the job? 

2. If so, how can it best do it? 

Does the first question need to be argued? It 
would seem that it does not, but in order to avoid 
appearing to beg the question, some evidences in 
proof of it may be submitted. 


Universal education is the demand of the hour. 


While we still have among us those here and there 
who contend that it is dangerous to educate the 
masses of people beyond the elementary stage, 
before an intelligent reading public the premise 
of the desirability of universal education may be 
assumed and established without fear of serious 
contradiction. A second demand of almost equal 
importance and also quite generally conceded is 
that for a greater diversity of education, a pro- 
gram not necessarily destructive of the old types 
of courses, but one that will provide new facilities 
to fit the needs of all the people for the manifold 
activities of our complex life. The ten per cent. 
of people engaged in the professions have always 
been amply provided for in the traditional school 
courses; the ninety per cent. making up _ the in- 
dustrial and commercial mass are now asking and 
demanding consideration. Bearing in mind that 
any education is vocational, and therefore has to do 
with the job, that leads directly to the profession 
or business to be pursued, we note that the ten 
per cent. group has never been without practical 
and definite preparation. In the day of the 
triumvirate of education, law, medicine, and theol- 
ogy, the Latin grammar school and the classical 
college were indeed fitting for the job. Then only 
the professional men were supposed to need 
special training. The farmer, the mechanic, and 
the business man, because of greater simplicity of 
life, greater ease in earning a livelihood, and 
lower occupational standards, were satisfied to 
plod along without much education of any kind, 
and none whatever relating to their life work. 

In proof of the fact that the large industrial and 
commercial class now do need and want a chance 
in the school, we have evidences all about us. 
Twenty-five years ago, when the public schools 
were giving scant thought and no attention to the 
subject, private movements began in the form of 
such institutions as Pratt, Drexel, Carnegie, and 
Simmons, to meet the need of the industrial class 
for special training. These institutions have been 
in a sense a standing rebuke to our great system 
of public education, although we must not be un- 
mindful of the fact that the response to a new de- 
mand is more easily and quickly made by private 


individuals than by public boards. But even so 
long ago the real need of vocational training in 
our large centres of population was evident in the 
thousands who yearly attended those institutions, 
the attendance having been drawn mainly from 
the high school ranks, 

Colleges and universities, too, in the form of 
courses in engineering, mechanics, commerce, and 
agriculture, began about the same time to pro- 
vide for the direct preparation of the non-profes- 
sional class. To-day the percentage of men in 
college pursuing any course for the sole purpose 
of securing that indefinite and indefinable some- 
thing called “culture” becomes less and _ less. 
Those in the arts courses are generally heading 
for one of the professions, and hence they are 
getting the best possible education for their jobs; 
and constantly increasing numbers are entering 
the so-called special courses with equally definite 
ends in yiew. All in fact are enjoying vocational 
preparation. So far justified are the higher insti- 
tutions of learning in doing this sort of thing that 
the universities offering the widest range of sub- 
jects and courses are growing the most rapidly. 
With what success Amherst will meet in its rever- 
sion to the old purely scholastic idea, remains to 
be seen. In my judgment that success will be de- 
termined solely by the number of intending pro- 
fessional men who will select Amherst as their 
training ground. But to those then Amherst will 
be just as much a vocational school as is the Ag- 
ricultural College of Iowa a vocational school to 
the intending farmers taking its courses. In other 
words, I question whether in the face of the trend 
of educational thought to-day, Amherst or any 
other college can succeed on the basis of educa- 
tion for education’s sake alone. 

Last in responding to the general demand for 
practical training has been the public school. As 
the most natural and easy thing to do, separate 
high schools for different classes were organized, 
a manual training high here, a commercial high 
there, this idea of separateness and exclusiveness 
generally prevailing, the idea that what was good 
for the college-destined boy could not possibly 
have any bearing upon the life of the future busi- 
ness man or mechanic, and on the other hand, that 
none of the hand training of the latter could pos- 
sibly serve the needs of the former. The real idea 
that education is only complete when it fits at one 
and the same time for the job and for life did not 
seem to occur to the founders of our first voca- 
tional high schools. More recently the correct 
view of true education has found expression in the 
composite school, which is the best evidence of 
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the common and growing opinion that the school 
should fit for the job. Those who argue for the 
maintenance of the traditional college prepara- 
tory type of high school need reminding that the 
vocational element has always been strong in their 
own midst. Of the two courses commonly ex- 
isting in such institutions, the one fitting for col- 
lege has always typified strongly the vocational 
idea,—that of definiteness and directness to the 
business ahead, and in this case the business im- 
mediately ahead being the college course, and be- 
yond that usually a profession. It has remained 
for the “general” course to be general, unvoca- 
tional and purposeless, because it led to nowhere. 
But even such a course became vocational when 
it led, as it did and still does, for many, to the nor- 
mal schools. Give any course directness of aim 
and purpose, and you invest it with the job ele- 
ment. Hence, again, if we need argument in 
favor of the school attending to the job, we have 
it in this old established practice of the traditional 
high school. 

If further evidences’ were necessary to establish 
this fact, such evidences| are-to be found in the ef- 
forts that are being made country-wide to recast 
the work of the seventh and eighth grammar 
grades so that the training given the children who 
cannot go to the high school may have some im- 
mediate bearing upon the work of their young 
lives. Recognition of the same need of vocational 
training in the small towns and country districts 
as in the large cities has given impulse to the 
Page bill now before Congress, as well as to other 
legislative movements. Still further, witness the 
great bulk of literature now appearing in the form 
of newspaper editorials, magazine articles, and 
books dealing with this vital question. No more 
extensive or convincing testimony need be offered 
or asked in support of- the first question, Should 
the school fit for the job? 

And now as to the second question: How can the 
school best train for the job? 

At the outset there must be agreement on the 
point that there are many kinds of jobs to-day for 
which special education is needed if boys and girls 
are to be won into and kept in the high school. 
In addition to the five to ten per cent. who go to 
college and are already enjoying special prepara- 
tion, there are the ninety to ninety-five per cent. 
who do not, but who instead must needs go im- 
mediately from the school into wage earning, and 
who make up the large industrial class as distin- 
guished from the small professional group. We 
really have gone by the time when it is profitable to 
argue upon the wisdom of affording the industrial 
group special educational facilities. The demand 
is already so reasonable and so great and so gen- 
eral that if the public school does not squarely and 
freely meet it, the private institution will continue 
to do so as well as it can with profit to itself. The 
boy looking to work in the office, the shop, or on 
the farm has a right to the schooling that will 
make him an efficient clerk, mechanic, or farmer. 
The language and mathematics courses designed 
for the lawyer, the preacher, and the doctor will 
not serve this purpose, especially in a day when 
apprenticeships are not possible. I quite agree 
with a recent writer who said that it is a “danger- 
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ous thing to educate a live boy with no reference 
to a vocation.” Society has little use for either 
the non-educated or the unwisely educated, and 
the state is taking a grave risk in turning back 
upon itself the merely bookishly educated type 
that cannot employ its power in some useful oceu- 
pation. If universal education means anything, 
it means not only schools everywhere, but schools 
with all kinds of courses for all kinds of people. 
It does not mean acollege preparatory school 
here, a commercial school there, a trade school 
somewhere else, and an agricultural school be- 
yond ; but it means schools everywhere, in each of 
which these and other kinds of education may be 
secured. It means a type of school just as demo- 
cratic and as inclusive in all its parts as is any 
civic community in America. Men and women of 
the professions and of the other commoner voca- 
tions mingle freely and to the advantage of all in 
real American life, and why not the children in the 
schools? Anything else is artificial, and the false 
educational and social ideas that are implanted in 
the young who pass through our: special private 
and public schools must be and of necessity are 
eradicated in the later adjustments to the condi- 
tions of real life. This leads naturally to the con- 
clusion that the type of school capable of render- 
ing the largest service to the community, because 
it offers more chances to fit for the job, is the com- 
posite type. As the educational needs of all com- 
munities are not alike, the courses of which such 
schools are composed must be determined by the 
local conditions, but each such community has a 
right to ask that in its school such education and 
training may be had as will fit its youth to engage 
in the local industries as well as in the general 
professions, 

But the composite school will not fufill its mis- 
sion unless in its organization and conduct there 
is a flexibility that admits of direct adjustment 
of its educational program to the needs of indi- 
vidual pupils. As opposed to rigid courses and 
rigid groups of pupils even in the composite 
schools, we must have individual subjects for in- 
dividual boys and girls. The schools are con- 
stantly being arranged for teaching too many 
things. This is not the trouble or the weakness 
of the system. On the contrary, we are not 
teaching enough subjects. What we want is not 
less subjects in the school, but less subjects for 
the individual pupil. Let the high school pro- 
gram enlarge as it will and must so that there may 
be increasing richness and an ever-widening 
choice for the pupil, but don’t expect the poor pu- 
pil to take everything that comes along. This 
means that we should be done with hard and fast 
courses and begin to place the emphasis on the 
subject and the individual. In this way only can 
the school satisfactorily serve the boy and the job. 
Certain old hobbies of the high school must go in 
doing this, such as the pride felt by principals in 
graduating the largest class possible and in send- 
ing the maximum number to college. To me the 
saddest exhibit a high school can make is that of 
a large percentage of its graduates being college 
prepared who cannot go to college and who never 
intended to do so, but who drifted into or were 
advised to take the college preparatory course on 
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the traditional assumption that what is good for 
‘the college applicant must be equally good for all. 
There is no more unfortunate deception in high 
school practice to-day. It is education away from 
the job for many who can never go beyond the 
high school and must therefore flounder about in 
the sea of the unskilled misfits often for life. I 
like to think of our ideal high school taking as 
its model the great and real state universities of 
the West, for example Wisconsin, which I have 
had the satisfaction of attending for a brief time, 
a kind of institution in which flourish side by side 
all kinds of education from the ancient classical to 
the recent agricultural, and in which live and work 
happily together the boys who are to be the fu- 
ture lawyers, doctors, preachers, teachers, busi- 
ness men, mechanics, and farmers of the state of 
Wisconsin. In such an institution there is no 
limitation of opportunity ; instead, it offers every- 
thing in education that every citizen may need; 
not that all who attend must take everything in 


-any one course even, but that every boy or girl 


who comes to it may find that which is best suited 
to his or her future plan of life. Every high 
school throughout the land may be a little state 
‘university to its constituency if it studies with 
equal care the needs of its locality and provides 
-accordingly for them. 

But we should go even further than merely to 
organize and offer varied courses in every high 
school. Vocational guidance, if desirable and 
“necessary anywhere, finds its richest field for pos- 
sible good within the high school. Here the prin- 
cipal, with carefully selected and competent as- 
sistance from among the faculty, should be sitting 
cin daily judgment of pupils’ capabilities, aptitudes, 
and inclinations, and in wise steering of the young 
‘folk into and through such courses as will put 
“them in line for the job best suited to them, and 
hence best calculated to serve the interests of the 
whole community. Indeed this vocational direc- 
tion should begin in the eighth grade grammar, 
so that pupils may be saved from the blunders and 
disasters that follow simply drifting into the high 
school and along through it in courses chosen at 
haphazard and as a rule chosen unwisely. A 
great opportunity is here presented to the prin- 
cipal to serve the immediate needs of boys and 
girls for a training of mind and hand that will 
make them not only self-sustaining upon gradu- 
-ation, but useful and contented citizens. The 
modern function of the high school principal, in 
my judgment, is not merely to plan and administer 
courses for masses of pupils, but to plan for and 
with the individual and so guide him or her 
‘throughout the four years that the schooling will 
result in a completely educated product, a young 
man or woman fitted both to work and to live. 

I venture to go one step further and to suggest 
another service which the school might, and I 
think now should begin to perform to the gradu- 
ate—that of positive help in securing a start in 
real work. So far, we have been considering how 
the school may help in training the pupil for the 
job; a second and equally important service is to 


-assist in helping him to actually connect up with the 


job. In other words, vocational guidance should 
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be supplemented with vocational help, such or- 
ganized effort within the school as can and will 
point out to graduates positions which are open 
to them. Some may not yet be ready to admit 
of this as a legitimate function of the public high 
school, but I do so regard it. No greater ser- 
vice can be performed to citizen and to city than ; 
that of actually fitting the one into a useful groove 
of the other. The chief business of the public 
school after all is to produce good citizens, and 
the good citizen finds his best rootage in a good 
job, hence the justification of this as a new func- 
tion of the high school. 

If the truth of the premise of this article be ad- 
mitted; namely, that the school shall and can fit 
for the job, I submit that this service can best be 
performed through the medium of the composite 
type of high school, with organization and pro- 
motion on the subject basis, by vocational guid- 
ance from the eighth grade grammar to the end 
of the high school term, and by vocational help at 
graduation. 


REVEILLE 


BLANCHE INGERSOLL CHAPIN 
St. Paul 
Over the bare earth a new life is creeping, 
Stirring each clod with its thrill and its might; 
Its clear reveille arousing the sleeping 
Legions of Nature to visions of light. 
Blow, bugles, blow! the summons resounding 
Vibrant and sweet, over valley and hili— 
And answering woodlands, with beauty abounding, 
Bloom into verdure, by river and rill. 


Out of the dim past are memories waking, 
Of marshaling hosts that pass in review— 
Who answered the summons to Duty, forsaking 
All else for Freedom—her sons, brave and true. 
Blow, bugles, blow! these heroes acclaiming, : 
Springing at call of Justice and Right— 
Guided by Liberty’s star, ever flaming, 
Bright o’er our path, when dark was our night. 


They paid with their life-blood the price of a nation, 
Forged at the anvil of pain and defeat— 

And awaited, with patience, the hour of salvation, 
When Union and Liberty’s bond was complete. 

Blow, bugles, blow! our banner now waving 
O’er country united to farthermost sea; 

The watchword that Time on all hearts is engraving 
Is “Onward! America, Land of the Free!” 


But, in the glad hour, forget not, in ringing 
The triumphal song down the centuries through, 
The unnumbered dead—and laurel wreaths bringing, 
Crown them alike—in brotherhood true. 
Blow, bugles, low! as at twilight’s soft ending, 
“Taps’” tender cadence floats out on the night— 
The snowy white wings of Peace ever blending 
All pain and sorrow with Love’s golden light. 


@-0-4>-0-- 
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SUPERINTENDENT L. E. McGrnnezs, Steelton, 
Pa.: To start one new thought is worth more 
than to impart one hundred old facts. 


PRESIDENT HerBert Perry Faunce: 
To show the how of things is not to give even a 
glimpse of the why. To explain the ticking of 
a watch is not to wind it up. 
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N. E. A. POINTERS 
A. WINSHIP 


I have known Utah for thirty-eight years. It 
was in 1875, the very days that the National Edu- 
cation Association will be holding its fifty-first 
session, that I spent my first week in Utah with 
Salt Lake City as headquarters. We were one 
of the first editorial excursions to cross the conti- 
nent and we teok nine weeks to “see America,” 
never traveling by night until we faced home- 
ward. Our train was special and at our command. 
Our stay in Utah was as attractive as any feature 
of that truly wonderful trip. Since then I have 
been in Utah more times than I can guess. From 
Brigham Young to the present time I have met 
nearly every man, Mormon and Gentile, who has 
helped to make Utah famous, and the wonder 
grows more and more, every time I am there. 

COLD FACTS. 

Utah is 275 miles wide and 345 miles long. 
The area is 85,000 square miles. No state east of 
Colorado equals_it in extent of territory. 

Kentucky, Virginia, Spain, and Italy are on the 
same parallels. 

It was settled by 143 men, three women, and 
two children on July 24, 1847. They had crossed 
the plains under intense hardship with a train of 
seventy-four wagons. 

Utah became a territory September 9, 1850, and 
a state January 4, 1896. 

Salt Lake City has a territory of fifty square 
miles; population above 100,000; assessed valua- 
tion, $62,000,000 ; 125 miles of electric railway. 


A CONCEPTION. 
By the Late Col. P. Donan. 

Lift all New England and New York bodily a 
mile above the level of the sea, add five thousand 
feet to the height of Mount Washington, throw in 
dozens of other peaks fully as high, all punching 
holes in the sky with their snowy crowns; pile up, 
everywhere, hundreds on hundreds of mountains 
from ten to fourteen thousand feet high; exagger- 
ate fifty-fold all the wild notches and gorges and 
glens of Eastern America and multiply them by 
scores; send cataracts and cascades leaping and 
foaming down-a thousand dizzy precipice channels, 
toss in, promiscuously, parks larger than whole 
states in the East, and gardens of giant statuary— 
Statues of gods and genii and -gnomes, Titans, 

*centaurs, and unnamed monsters, thousands of 
feet high—hewn by ages on ages of winds and 
waves and whirling waters; cap all the mountain- 
tops with everlasting ice and snow, and clothe 
their shaggy sides with waving forests of valuable 
timber; fill all the valleys to the mountain’s feet 
with orchards and gardens, vineyards and grain 
fields, bending beneath the burdens of their own 
magnificent fruitage, and dot the horizon-bounded 
pasture lands with flocks and herds, waist deep in 
the very wantonness of plenty; underlay the 
whole vast area with gold and silver, zinc, copper, 
lead and iron ores, marble of a hundred hues, 
anthracite, bituminous and cannel coal, salt, sul- 
phur, soda, lime, and gypsum, and nearly every 
other metal and mineral in human use; through 
countless wondrous canons pour mighty rivers 
with water power enough to run all the world’s 
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machinery; smite the rock-ribbed laboratories of 
Omnipotence, and let unnumbered healing floods 
gush forth, rich in miracle-working virtues for the 
alleviation of many of the sorest “ills that flesh 
is heir to”; as the dazzling bosom-jewel of the 
whole transcendent scene spread out the twenty- 
five hundred square miles of that majestic and 
mysterious lake, whose waters hold in solution 
wealth enough to pay all the nations’ debts of the 
world and leave a fortune for every man, woman, 
and child from Cape Cod to Yuba Dam, and you 
have a faint hint of what Utah is. 


PLAYGROUND TECHNIQUE 


MABEL E. MACOMBER 
President, City Playground League of New York 
[Read before a Playground Conference held by the 
City Playground League and the Unity Child Welfare 


Association April 16, 1918, at which thirty-three societies 
were represented.] 


The City Playground League, in June, 1911, 
held a public meeting at which B. G. Lewis, repre- 
senting President John Purroy Mitchell, said that 
the board of estimate was ready and willing to 
grant any amount of money for playgrounds just 
as soon as they were assured that there was a g2n- 
eral agreement as to the best methods of adminis- 
tration. The league adopted a program creed at 
the next regular meeting, and subsequently. sub- 
mitted this to representative educators, statesmen, 
business men, clergymen, physicians, and social 
workers for opinions. Favorable replies were re- 
ceived from G. Sanley Hall, A. Lawrence Lowell, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Henry Clews, and many 
others of equal prominence. This creed was. 
widely published throughout the country. The 
Chautauquan said it embodied the best play- 
ground thought, and the Brooklyn Eagle, that it 
went right to the point. 

What shall we do? We see that the first step 
toward extension of playgrounds should be to 
prove if we could to the board of estimate that the 


money now being spent is producing the largest . 


possible results in preventing crime by developing 
character. We cannot now prove this because we 


know that while great good is being done, there . 


are some vital errors. in the system, making any 
change more difficult as the system is larger and 
stronger. Expert criticism must precede con- 
structive suggestion.. The playground movement 
is in its infancy. Very few understand the first 
principles of the science of play. 

Each article in the creed was inserted to meet 
some misconception actually known to exist. A 
brief explanation seriatim will give a definite con- 
ception of the ideals toward which the league is 
working, and the reasons therefor. 

Article 1 is a fundamental playground proposi- 
tion. 

Article 2 emphasizes the need of scientific 
equipment and supervision. A gang of boys will 
play anywhere, on your front steps, or in the path 
of your automobile, and enjoy the fun of being 
chased. The studious and timid child who needs 
outdoor play must be tempted by an attractive 
ground, and coaxed to play and grow strong men- 
tally, morally, and physically by experts who can 
nurse child seedlings, understanding all the dan- 
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gers of either too much checking or too much 
stimulating. 


Article 3 protests against too formal grouping. . 


Scientists teach just what games are suitable for 
each age of childhood. Such instruction is given 
‘more practically in the school or gymnasium, 
where each age is represented by a large constant 
group, rather than in the playground, where the 
community play spirit may best be fostered by 
keeping this miniature social world as _ nearly as 
possible like the larger social world, for which 
it should be the best preparation. 

Article 4 emphasizes.the value of simple play 
with ball, doll, etc., minimizing the need of excit- 
ing competition and complicated games. 

Article 5 warns against either extreme of too 
formal playground management, or its opposite in 
Jack of any plan. Where each activity is restricted 
to a set time there is danger that the child may be 
deprived of his one opportunity for free expres- 
sion of his individuality under expert supervision. 
Where no plan is made, the desire for some one 
form of play may become contagious in the child- 
world, as with grown-ups, and a visitor find direc- 
tor and assistants each starting, for instance, an 
obstacle race at one time. The danger of over- 
looking some need for the all-round development 
of the child, such as dramatization of stories, is 
‘slight, where directors are trained in child culture. 
Madame Montessori says: “In such a delicate task 
a great art must suggest the moment and limit the 
intervention.” 

Article 6 would call the educators in charge of 
playgrounds “directors.” At present those in the 
park grounds have the title “attendant,” which is 
undignified, being mentally associated with bath 
attendants, so that educated, trained, experienced 
teachers would not be attracted to the work. “Play 
education is more fundamental than school educa- 
tion,” says G. Stanley Hall. 

Article 7 would ask that playground directors 
be required to give no longer service in a year 
than school teachers. Experience readily proves 
that outdoor playground work with its irregular- 
ity, noise, and exposure is more taxing mentally, 
nervously, and physically than school teaching. 

Article 8 insists that playgrounds must be in the 
hands of persons of the highest character who 
have been trained with the intention of making 
this a life work, a yearly graded salary being 
necessary to attract and hold such workers. 

Article 9 suggests that because each playground 
serves all children from the many schools in each 
vicinity, the city should provide enough expert 
supervision to attract and hold the maximum num- 
ber of children. Twenty-seven schools, with over 
50,000 children and 1,100 teachers, are within ten 
blocks of Seward Park playground, where only 
three directors are provided, two on the girls’ 
‘side and one on the boys’. 

Article 10 emphasizes the need of the un- 
crowded morning playground for the use of physi- 
cally weak and mentally deficient children and 
babies and part-time children. 

Article 11 shows the value of inexpensive play 
material. It is an actual fact that $300 did supply 
four playgrounds for a whole year with simple 


playthings in abundance, which means so much in 
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character building. Balls, ropes, hooples, pails, 
and shovels correspond with the didactic appara- 
tus of Madame Montessori, educating the senses, 
and in the playground, the social instincts as well. 
It is a short-sighted policy that withholds such ob- 
jects of self-activity on the ground that they are 
easily lost or stolen. A director who cannot edu- 
cate his charges socially by means of this very dif- 
ficulty has no place in such work. 

Article 12 teaches that an interest in civic prob- 
lems may be developed through encouraging chil- 
dren’s love of responsibility. An understanding 
of the relation of a municipal playground to the 
community which supports it is usually desired by 
the larger children. 

Article 13 insists that the resources of all agen- 
cies for child help be familiar to the playground 
director, who, if sympathetic, is constantly asked 
advice on problems of the child’s home and school 
life. 

Article 14 emphasizes the necessity of preserv- 
ing all fresh-air space, using schools and armories 
for indoor work, and developing New York play- 
grounds to meet New York needs. 

Article 15 suggests that those who have given 
most time and thought to playground problems 
through years of activity in the work should be of 
valuable assistance to all who are interested in the 
New York playground movement. 

What shall we do? Playgrounds as now con- 
ducted in New York are widely at variance with 
many of the principles underlying the creed. But 
Rome was not built in a day. Many changes can- 
not be made at once. What shall we do first? 

Miss Susan Blow, the pioneer kindergartner, 
says that the most vitally important thing about a 
playground is the director. We have expensively 
equipped playgrounds in New York where un- 
trained attendants are employed throughout the 
year at $3 a day. A visit may show the play- 
ground with only twenty or thirty children playing 
and on the street just outside a hundred or more. 
Probably each one of those outside had visited the 
playground and had an unhappy time. Perhaps a 
small clique of girls or boys ruled the ground and 
the director as well. This often happens. Per- 
haps the newcomer had been literally driven from 
the ground, pelted by stones, with the director 
either incompetent or indifferent. Perhaps the 
child had been unmolested and tried swing, see- 
saw, or slide, until tired, and wandered out again 
because the director had no suggestion to make as 
to how to have more fun, or because the director 
did not know how to win the child’s permanent in- 
terest. Perhaps feelings had been hurt by the di- 
rector deciding hastily in favor of the wrong child 
in a quarrel. All these apparently little things 
compare with the little things that an expert flor- 
ist must know if he wants to grow really good, 
strong, blossoming plants. Helen Keller recently 
in acknowledging a gift of American Beauty roses 
said: “I earnestly hope that in the garden of earth 
the same knowledge of science and skill will com- 
bine to develop beautiful and happy human beings, 
and that the same tender care that has produced 
these lovely flowers will, in the near future, be used 
to develop beautiful and radiant children.” 

The inefficient playground director is respon- 
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sible not only negatively for an umattractive 
ground, but must be held responsible often for de- 
veloping in the small group who monopolize the 
apparatus, selfish, domineering traits, and animal 
strength which unchecked lead directly to immor- 
ality and criminality. Magistrate Geismar says: 
“There is only one way to stop the so-called social 
evil, and that is to implant in the child a_ will 
strong enough to withstand temptation that con- 
stantly surrounds the youthful.” 

What shall we do? The situation now is, that a 
factory girl, store clerk, cloak model, may, with a 
little coaching, pass a civil service examination 
and be appointed to take charge of a playground 
which should build up from 200 to 2,000 children. 
When permanently appointed from such a civil 
service list, one may not be removed except 
through specific charges. There is a constant de- 
mand for more playgrounds. Opening more play- 
grounds means appointing more untrained attend- 
ants permanently. What shall we do first? Shall 
we ask for more playgrounds, which means spend- 
ing more money, or shall we ask that the civil ser- 
vice examination be such as to keep out the unfit? 

We are told that the standard of examination 
cannot be raised except with the support of public 
opinion. Many who started the playground 
movement are now including in their interest many 
kindred subjects, such as athletic fields, motion 
pictures, dance halls, and other problems of adult 
and child amusement, grouping all under the gen- 
eral term, “recreation.” These are important ques- 
tions, but none can compare with the vital one of 
playground supervision, where -we are creating 
either criminals or good citizens. 

Some insist that the examination is not all im- 
portant because personality cannot thus be tested. 
The same objection had to be met in regard to 
nurses, doctors, lawyers, and teachers. Personal- 
ity counts in all, but in serious illness we want a 
trained nurse, not a sweet, sympathetic attendant. 
The playground director needs training more than 
the nurse, who is constantly under the doctor’s 
direction. If a patient should die through un- 
skilled nursing it is a less serious mistake than if 
a soul dies through careless supervision of play. 
Miss Susan Blow says that play shapes character 
more than work does, because personality is poured 
into play while work is done with reluctance. The 
ideal worker in any profession is the one who is 
born with the right aptitude and then trained. 

What shall we do first? Can there be any 

doubt that one who is to attract and control hun- 
dreds of children, observing as well their hygienic 
development, must at least give evidence of con- 
Scientious character, be a high school graduate 
with normal training (preferably kindergarten for 
women), and some experience in winning and con- 
trolling children? Can any one doubt that an ex- 
amination for those who are to educate children 
through play should include a practical test on the 
ground, and technical questions in psychology, 
pedagogy, history of education, the wnitings of 


Froebel, Montessori, and other educators, disci- . 


pline, supervision, child hygiene, first aid, songs, 
stories, games, drills, dances? 

What shall we do? Can there be any doubt 
that we must first prevent further appointment of 
the unfit? In order to extend our character [abora- 
tories we must first be sure that they are in the 
hands of scientists. 
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NEED OF AGRICULTURAL SCHGOLS 


COMMISSIONER SNEDDEN 
Massachusetts 

There is a general demand throughout the 
United States for the establishmént of schools 
wherein young persons from fourteen to eighteen 
years of age may be taught agriculture in such a 
way that they shall be able to combine practical 
efficiency with scientific knowledge in that subject. 

Each state of the Union now has its agricultural 
college. These colleges offer several types of in- 
struction in agriculture, but they concern them- 
selves chiefly, with students of college grade—that 
is, young persons who have completed regular 
high school courses, who are at least eighteen 
years old, and who intend to study for four years 
and obtain a degree. 

The number of persons who have the time, 
money, or ability to take the regular college 
courses in agriculture will never be very large in 
proportion to the total agricultural population of 
any state. It is not certain that a large propor- 
tion of those taking such courses will become 
farmers in the sense in which that word is ordi- 
narily understood. Many of them will become 
specialists in work of agricultural investigation, 
some will become managers or experts in connec- 
tion with large agricultural enterprises, while 
others will enter commercial work, teaching, or 
journalism in fields related to agriculture. In 
these positions agricultural college graduates will 
exert a profound influence, amply justifying the 
education given them; but it is not to be expected 
that many of them will be found following the 
work of farming on the small, intensive, and prof- 
itable scale which we expect of an agricultural 
population, 

Other types of work than leading to a degree 
are found in many agricultural colleges. Short 
practical courses for persons already engaged in 
farming are common. Some agricultural colleges 
also have “schools of agriculture” in which the ad- 
mission requirements are simple, and the courses 
adapted to persons not having time or ability to 
obtain degrees. Extension courses are also car- 
ried on in various forms designed to extend the 
educational work of the college to farming neigh- 
borhoods and especially for the benefit of persons 
already engaged in some branch of agriculture. 

But the agricultural college cannot meet, ex- 
cept in slight degree, the need of practical educa- 
tion for the pursuit of farming as a career, as that 
need exists in every agricultural community on the 
part of the thousands of young people who cannot 
hope to have a college education. For these it is 
necessary that agricultural schools should be lo- 
cated near at hand, that their courses should be 
adapted to the needs of young persons usually be- 
low college age and having little or no high school 
education, and that their work should be so practi- 
cal and scientific as to result in genuine ability to 
make farming as a career not only commercially 
profitable, but attractive as well. 

. This need is not to be met by establishing other 
agricultural colleges. One agricultural college 
for.each state is enough. Except as regards ex- 
tension work, the’student desirmg’ to attend an 
agricultural . college. should go away from the 
home community. The college can do its work 
best by having its resources concentrated atvone 


spot. 
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PRINCIPLES OF 'BFFICIENCY AS A CURRICU- 
LUM STUDY IN COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


FLETCHER DURRELL 
Lawrenceville School, New Jersey 


An interesting departure in educational meth- 
ods is described in the Bulletin of the Efficiency 
Society published in January of the current year. 
An account is there given of the department of 
efficiency recently organized in the University of 
Denver. The methods of work followed in this 
new department of college work and the results 
obtained are briefly as follows. Some knowledge 
of the principles of efficiency is first obtained by 
the class by the textbook study of Frederick W. 
Taylor’s “Principles of Scientific Management” 
and Harrington Emerson’s two books entitled, 
respectively, “Efficiency as a Basis for Operation 
and Wages” and “The Twelve Principles of Effi- 
ciency.” In aterm of twelve weeks over ninety 
articles on the subject of efficiency taken from cur- 
rent popular and scientific magazines were outlined 
and reported upon by students in the class. Each 
pupil also prepared and submitted a paper on the 
application of the principles of efficiency which 
had been studied, to some department of indus- 
trial or social life, some of the different topics 
being Household Efficiency, Railroad Efficiency, 
and Newspaper Efficiency. 

The application of the principies studied to the 
daily work and life of the pupils is also carefully 
worked out in large part by the pupils themselves. 
The object of these later investigations is to make 
the processes of mastering the various studies 
pursued in the different departments of work as 
economical and efficient as possible, and also to 
make the life of the pupil effective and productive 
in the highest way. The students taking the 
course in the néw department have also been 
organized into an Efficiency Society which meets 
once a week. Men prominent in the outside world 
of affairs frequently give lectures to this society 
upon some phase of business or industrial effi- 
ciency. 

Much of the class work of the students is done 
in connection with the English department of the 
university, the various papers prepared by the 
pupils being made to count as exercises in English 
composition, 

It is stated that “the results exceeded all ex- 
pectations.” “The wisdom of the idea had its 
appeal at its very inception and with the results 
attained there is no question as to its value.” 
At the close of the report. the Chancellor of 
the University, Henry A. Buchtel, appends the 
words, “prepared and submitted with my hearty 
approval,” and the dean of the University, Her- 
bert A. Howe, gives the report a like endorse- 
ment. 
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The suggestion arises as to whether the move- 
ment which has been described may not open the 
way to a vital and satisfactory solution of the 
problem of cultural and vocational education and 
of some other current problems. May not the 
principles of efficiency be analyzed into elements 
and built up into a system which shall lead out 
in one direction to disciplinary and cultural work 
and in another to study and work which are di- 
rectly bread winning in character. By recog- 
nizing the efficiency principles which underlie 
and control a given so-called cultural or disci- 
plinary study, this study will be made vocational 
in a far reaching way. For example in the study 
of geometry, when an unlimited straight line is 
represented by two points on the line, we have a 
case of efficiency of unlimited or infinite degree. 
In handling a cube or other solid, by means of 
one or more of its bounding lines in various ways, 
we have various degrees of efficiency, some of 
them infinite. When these and like facts are ap- 
preciated a spirit of efficiency is inculeated in the 
pupil which has applications in every concrete 
field of life and work. 

In like manner if the abstract and general effi- 
ciency methods which are inherent in each in- 
stance of vocational work or study be determined, 
these methods will be found to have a general 
and cultural value. In this connection the meth- 
ods of judging cattle and agricultural products by 
points to each of which a particular weight is 
attached, were discussed in a recent editorial in 
the Journal of Education. Such _ exercises 
involve the analysis of an object in its prime 
or most important elements, an establishment of 
ratios between these elements, and a summation 
of results. Evidently a thorough mastery of 
such processes must have a formal, general dis- 
ciplinary effect on the mind, with wide and deep 
cultural values. 

About twenty years ago, in the high schools of 
the country, a. movement arose by which the 
study of physics was largely substituted for Latin. 
as a leading disciplinary subject. For reasons 
which need not be here discussed, the study of the 
science in the form then attempted was found to 
be not generally satisfactory, and in afew years. 
the pendulum swung back again to Latin. Ap- 
parently there was a feeling that the high schoof 
curriculum should not be made up wholly or pri- 
marily of directly vocational studies, and should 
contain some vitally disciplinary study, but that 
neither Latin nor formal science answered the 
purpose. Mv:y not the science and art of achiev- 
ing results, that is, the principles of efficiency, 
when built up into a system form the disciplinary 
study that is needed in this case? It will, at least, 
be interesting in this connection to note the out- 
come of the new departure at Denver University, 
and the results in other institutions which may try 
a like experiment. 


There is no reason except in tradition why the college should tell the high school 
what it should do, when it should do it or how it should do it.— Professor k. C. Moore, 


Yale University. 
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DECATUR DAILIES 


[ Editorial. ] : 


Decatur, Illinois, H. B. Wilson, superintendent, 
is a decidedly sanely progressive city educa- 
tionally. While the superintendent is primarily 
and largely responsible for this, as always there 
are other contributing causes, one of which is the 
loyalty, activity, and decency of the daily press. 
The Herald and the Review vie with each in 
good words and works for the schools. 

Only one who knows many cities and sees the 
difference between a city like Decatur and an- 


Literary editor—Eunice I. Kemper. 

Local editor—Evelyn I. Simonds. 

Reportorial staff—Loren Martin, 1B; Rollin 
Pease, 1A; Eleanor Shaw, 1A and 2B; Margaret 
Humphrey, 2A; Alsace Sullivan, 3B and 3A; Mary 
Stouffer, 3A and 4B; Frederick Voelcker, 4A; 
Robert Andrews, 5B; Robert Humphrey, 5A; 
Harold Barber, 6B; Kathryn Minor, 6A. 

Joke editor—Edward W. Larrick. 

Advisory board—The teachers. 


GARDEN ACTIVITIES IB 


other city that has at least one indecent, always 
knocking, always grouchy paper can appreciate 
how much the rising generation owes to its press 
for good or ill. 

The effect upon the papers is as vital as upon 
the schools. A paper cannot be nasty without 
attracting nastiness, and a paper cannot be sweet 
and helpful without living with a sweet and help- 
ful constituency. 


THE HERALD GARDEN. 


The Decatur Herald has taken charge of the 
promotion of the home and school gardens. It 
furnishes all the seeds, bulbs, and slips that all the 
pupils in the city will use and by articles, reports, 
photographs, and communications has helped to 
make Decatur one of the banner garden cities, at 
home and school, in the entire country. 

The Decatur Review gives Over One entire page 
each Saturday to one of the schools and the 
page takes on the name which the school gives it. 
On April 12 the page was the Pugh School News, 
and on April 19 it was the Jasper Bulletin. 

Here is the editorial staff of the Pugh School 
News :— 

Editor-in-chief—Edwin H. Georges. 

School editor—J. Carroll Griswold. 

Sports editor—Darel A. Moomey. Staff: 
James Hinton, 5B; Donald Burleigh, 9A; Cloyd 
Odor, 6B, 


Proofreaders—Joseph Shaffer, Marilla Adams. 

Here is the motto:— 

P is for puctuality, marked by the hours. 

U is for usefulness, a creator of powers; 

G is for generosity, a virtue which flowers, 

H is for honor, true, which we hope is ours. 

Above is an illustration in the Pugh School 
News. 

Here is the motto for the Jasper Bulletin: 
“Reverence thine own school and be zealous in 
supporting the standard thereof.” 

The page has Editorials, Original Jokes, Per- 
sonals, The Jasper Nine, “Thank You,” “Hull 
Gull,” Our Puzzle, Exports and Imports, Basket 
Ball Team, Perfect Attendance, Tribute to Jasper. 
Original Verses, Girls Club, The May Festival, 
Dramatization, “Naughty Foxes,” Nature Study, 
Booklets, Little Jasper, Here and There, Our 
Library, Want Ads. 

Here is an acrostic:— 

J is for Jasper, the best school in town, 

A is for another trial when we are down. 

S is for spelling for which we spare time, 

P is for poor, it is not in our line; 

E is for excellent, for which we all strive. 

R is for rest that soon will arrive, 

Edith Brosend, 6B. 
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This Happened in 
School grame for Efficieticy..... 


DANGER IN THE AIR 

We Haye catitioned tea@ehers again and again 
against the dang et lurkitig, inthe atmosphere jast 
now regarding ¢orporal punishment. This has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the pedagogy of it, or 
with Professor Frank McMurry’s “expert 
opinion” in the Hanus report that it should be 
reintroduced into the New York schools. 

With “expert” opinions we are not concerned, 
but we are entirely sure, as is frequently demon- 
strated, that it is liable to be unwise and unsafe to 
indulge in the luxury (or necessity) of whipping 
children in school because the courts are not what 
they once were in this regard. Every day or two 
somewhere in the country there is fresh demon- 
stration of the danger. 

The Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania, 
Times has this account of a recent trial:— 

“Quite a surprise was caused and one which 
occasioned much discussion pro and con when the 
jury in the case of Charles F. Bowman vs. Bertine 
charged and battery on 
plaintiff's nine-year-old son Elmer in his capacity 
as school teacher at Bowmanstown, rendered a 
verdict of guilty. The court’s charge was entirely 
favorable to the acquittal of the teacher. Mr. 
Thomas, counsel for the teacher, made a motion 
for a new trial. 

“The facts are as follows: Elmer Bowman came 


Daily 


Boyer, with assault 


into school with his cap on, and when asked if he 
had done so replied that he had not. The teacher 
brought him before Miss Brown, another teacher, 
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who declared the boy had his cap on when he 
entered school, In the face of this he persisted 


"that he tid his hat on and the teacher 


physically disciplined him for telling a lie. When 
the boy got to his seat he shouted out, “I didn’t 
have my cap on,” whereupon the teacher again 
whipped him. A little later the teacher ordered 
him to study his lessons, but the boy replied that 
he had studied them and threw his books over the 
desk in contempt. The teacher again whipped 
him and hence the suit. Some claim the teacher 
should have sent the boy home, but others contend 
that if a teacher must have discipline he must rule 
with an iron hand. The law gives him authority 
to punish infractious pupils, but in this case it is 
contended the pupil was too young, although the 
teacher shtwed judgment in wielding the hickory 
stick on seat of the pants, and conse- 
quently could not do much harm... 
~The teacheriis a consciéntious young mat and 
keenly feels the aétion of the jury under the cir- 
cumstanées Of performing his dtity to the best in- 
terests of the pupil, parents and schook 

“The conviction is Said to be the first offits-kind 
in the history of the county.” i 

Of this account a principal in Mauch Chunk 

™ When a justice of peace in a little country 
Penns¥tvania Dutch town returns a case of school 
corporal punishment, When a jury from a farming- 
mining county convicts against the plea of an ex- 
teacher and the charge of an ex-teacher, there 
must be a new spirit abroad in the land that the 
rule-of-iron teacher had better get acquainted 
with. It might be well for the teacher to take a 
jump just a little ahead by mastering President 


Wilson’s ‘New Freedom’ now running in the 
World’s Work.” 
THE VERMONT SURVEY 

The new Carnegie equipment for educational 
survey is to be tried out in Vermont under the 
personal direction of Dr. Henry S. Pritchett. It is 
a very elaborate scheme. Fortunately the state 
is small and relatively homogeneous. 

The survey is to be made by a large number of 
men, each to have time for the closest study of his 
special field. The survey is to cover the rural 
schools, elementary schools, high schools, special 
schools, normal school and state university, the 
character, scholarship, and professional training of 
the teachers, the quantity and quality of the equip- 
ment in country and city, all conditions, purpose 
and spirit of the schools and school work of the 
state. 

Here is an opportunity to do a noble service for 
Vermont. There is one fear to be en- 
tertained. It is possible, we do _ not 
say probable, that the survey will prove a long 
cherished theory of Dr. Pritchett regarding school 
affairs. Of course jt may be that the survey will 
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honestly and disinterestedly prove his theories to 
be correct, but if it does so endorse his views, it 
will be difficult to make a critical public to believe 
that the Carnegie survey appropriation was not 
established for the purpose of imposing Dr. 
Pritchett’s system upon the states. If it is a 
scientific survey, if the facts are scientifically 
gathered and are allowed to go where they 
scientifically lead, Vermont will set a new pace and 
an important standard, 

The Vermont survey will be watched as no other 
survey has been thus far. It can be of inestimable 
service to the state and nation, or it can throw 
a suspicion upon the genuineness of the movement 
from which it will be difficult to escape in the 
future. 

The equipment is good, so was that of the New 
York inquiry. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AS AN ART 

So far as I know the State Normal school at 
Valley City, North Dakota, leads the world in one 
feature of its domestic science work. 

Everything is practical, is down to earth, is just 
as it could be done in a real home and it is done in 
real homes. 

The best homes in Valley City—and there are 
elegant homes there—‘“hire” one or more mem- 
bers of the class to come to their home when there 
is to be a “function.” The girls can go into any 
home and make their own bill of fare and arrange 
and decorate the table and all the rooms, receive 
the guests in the dressing rooms, serve the dinner 
or supper, and leave the house in perfect order 
when they are through. : The girls get good pay 
for it, get many creditS in the domestic science 
class in the school, and render an inestimable 
service to the homes they serve. They make no 
apologies to anyone for “going out to work,” 
since they know that it is as high art as to do 
embroidery or teach music, 

In many cities boys are given credit for work 
they do in store, shop, or on the farm. Why not 
girls? Boys never do anything more artistic, 
more congenial, more serviceable, or more profit- 
able. 

The effect upon the teaching of domestic science 
is of highest importance. It makes an art of do- 
mestic science. 


“OPEN-AIR CRUSADERS”* 

This memorable memorial volume is in its third 
edition of five thousand in three years, and the ser- 
vice it has rendered the world; physically, intellec- 
tually, and morally, is beyond calculation. It is as 
beautiful as an art book, as pedagogical as any 
educational book of the time, as hygienically 
valuable as a medical work, and as fascinating as 
a story of athletics. 

If not one more child had open-air school life 
because of this book it would still be well worth 
while because of its spirit of supplementing the arti- 
ficial by the real, in breaking away from the 


* “Open-Air Crusaders.” The Individuality of the Child versus 
the System. Together with a Report of the Elizabeth McCormick 
Open-Air Schools. By Sherman C. Kingsley. Illustrated. Pub- 
lished by the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Chicago. 
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tyranny of tradition, in placing a premium upon 
specific achievement instead of upon type form re- 
sults. 

But there are already thousands of children 
made well and kept well by the tonic of open-air 
life, and soon we can say “hundreds ot thousands.” 
This book has made, is still making, is sure to con- 
tmue to make manly boys and womanly girls out 
of our school children. 

QUESTIONABLE FEATURE OF THE MILLION- 
DOLLAR SCHEME 

One feature of that»“vote by correspondence” 
which has not been duly advertised is that in addi- 
tion to $15 on a hundred, $15,000 on $100,000, 
$176,000 on the million dollars turned into the 
treasury of the National Education Association, it 
was voted to take five hundred dollars ($500) out 
of the treasury of the National Education Associa- 
tion to “Grub Stake,” as it were, Mr. Bicknell while 
he was getting ready to get his fifteen per cent. 

We submit that it is exceedingly doubtful if the 
directors had a moral right to vote five hundred 
dollars to anyone on such a venture. We are en- 
tirely sure that it would not have been voted in a 
meeting of the directors where it could have been 
discussed, 


NBW PROGRESSIVE ISSUE 

The following Associated Press. Dispatch 
was printed in practically every daily paper in the 
United States on April 16:— 

“New York, April 15.—Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt ate lunché6i to-day with children of 
various nationalities, at, an east. side grammar 
school. The former president visited several 
schools to investigate the food-at-cost price lunch- 
eons furnished under the auspices of the child- 
life committee of the Progressive party. 

“The colonel paid for his lunch. It cost two 
cents. The menu and the prices were: One cup 
of bean soup, one cent; one egg sandwich, one 
cent. 

“Tt was food which I would have enjoyed as a 
first-class dinner or lunch on the round-up or with 
the regiment, or on a picnic or anything like that,’ 
said the colonel. ‘I feel strongly on this lunch 
question. I feel we ought by law to get every 
state to provide that the school boards should 
furnish meals to the children at not more than 
the cost price of raw materials. I hope that will 
be made a plank of the Progressive municipal 
platform in the fall.’ 

“Colonel Roosevelt saw several children pay 
more than two cents for lunch. One child, whom 
he referred to as an ‘amateur Vanderbilt,’ spent 
seven cents, buying chocolate, bread, cake, soup, 
and three dishes of salad. Several pupils told the 
colonel they used to go to the streets for their 
lunch, buying it from push carts, some purchasing 
green pickles and candy. He learned that 2,800 
children are served daily at seven schools.” 

Some educators who have been on this problem 
with success for many years will rejoice to know 
that at last it is to be the slogan of a national politi- 
cal party. Great success to the new championship. 
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We have eaten several penny school luncheons, 
but we were unable to found a national party for 
its promotion. This is the real thing when it 
comes to fighting the cost of high living. If 
Theodore Roosevelt can live on two cents a meal 
and can get the rest of us to follow his example 
food prices will tumble down rapidly. He will do 
more as a private citizen than his successful rival 
in the late unpleasantness can do in office. 


AN EXPERT DOUBTER 


Arthur D. Dean of the New York State De- 
partment of Education is as near an expert on 
trade schools, industrial education, and vocational 
training as any man in the country. He has 
studied the problems behind the demand for the 
“new education” and has been closely identified 
with every phase of the movement for the voca- 
tionalization of education, and here is what he 
said before the child-welfare committee of New 
York city recently :-— 

“By teaching girls the tailoring trade, the 
Manhattan Trade School is training them for 
the sweatshop. After the girls have taken this 
course they are able to earn $5 a week in the 
sweatshops instead of the $4 a week they could 
earn before taking it.. As we understand it 
costs $9 a week for a girl to live in New York 
respectably, it is very easy to imagine what 
happens.” 

There are evidently many things to be con- 
sidered before the final word has been spoken. 


IN THE LABORATORY 


In each of the chemical laboratories of the 
College of the City of New York, of which there 
are many, there is provision for emergency if a 
student takes fire from some accident. First, 
there is a shower bath in each laboratory which 
will promptly extinguish any ordinary fire to the 
clothing. In case of gasoline fire or any fire 
that water will not extinguish there is an asbestos 
wrapper at hand which never fails to stifle any 
flame. Not every school laboratory can have 
the shower bath, but it can have and should have 
an asbestos wrapping sheet or light blanket 
large enough for any emergency. 

In this chemical laboratory of the College of 
the City of New York there is system to perfec- 
tion. There is no large laboratory, none for a 
class larger than about twenty students. Each 
professor has his own small laboratory com- 
pletely equipped. This necessitates an unusual 
amount of material, and a record of every piece 
of apparatus is kept through a special department 
so that it is known where every one of the more 
than a million pieces is, when it is broken or 
otherwise goes out of commission, when any- 
thing new is furnished. It is as perfect as the 
tracing of the freight cars of a road, though they 
are in every state of the union and on every line 
of railroad in America. This 
every piece of apparatus and for all other material 
is simply marvelous. 
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THE BOY PROBLEM 

The dean of the DeKalb, Illinois, State Normal 
School, S. J. Vaughan, has said some important 
things on the value of manual training but noth- 
ing more vigorous than this :— 

“Manual training supplies the ideal outlet for 
the superabundant energy of the boy. We are all 
familiar with this energy. It is a wonderful force 
and deserves careful and sympathetic supervision. 

“If not guided rightly the results are usually 
most alarming. But, steered into the right 
channels, it becomes an immensely useful and 
profitable force. The question is to find some way 
at once interesting and instructive in which it can 
be utilized. Manual training is exactly the way. 

“I believe one-fourth of all the time devoted to 
school work should be given over to manual train- 
ing, at least from the fifth grade up. 


A SAMPLE 

The press of the country carried this headline 
in large type about May 14: “Charges Immorality 
at School.”” The dispatch itself said: 
“When questioned by the committee Miss K. 
said she could give no specific instances of im- 
morality, but thought the standard of discipline 
was not such as it should be.” The school is one of 
national significance. The name in the headline 
would attract wide attention. In the first paper 
in which I saw it I did not have the time to read 
the dispatch, and was shocked at the charge. The 
second time I read it and was outraged that I had 
been given such an impression with nothing upon 
which to base even a suspicion. We are living in 
a strange and awful time.” 


>. a 


Some one from 533 W. 112th street, New York 
city, wrote us asking a question that he would like 
to have answered, and one which we can easily 
answer, but no name was signed to the letter. We 
are probably thought utterly indifferent, but we are 
powerless under the circumstances. 


Be patient with your boys and girls. Life 
does not always run smoothly with you. Does it? 


North Dakota has aroused public sentiment on 
education in the last two years as never before. 


More than four-fifths of the elementary school 
teachers in Prussia are men. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 1 to 4, 
Bethlehem, N. H. 


National Education Association, July 7-11, Salt 
Lake City. 


A poor janitor can handicap children most ef- 
fectively. 


Even state reformatories have been reformed. 
Don’t talk of problems; talk of possibilities. 
Prejudice hurts all effort. 

A scowl is never attractive. 

Power needs poise. 

Magnify essentials. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE TARIFF IN THE SENATE. 

The action of the Senate, in refusing to give 
hearings on the tariff bill, does not by any means 
signify that the bill will be hurried through that 
body without ample debate and the offering of 
many amendments. The Senate is addicted to do- 
ing its work in a leisurely way and its rules admit 
of delays which are impossible in the House. 
Senator Penrose and Senator Smoot have given 
notice that the minority will offer many amend- 
ments to the schedules and that many roll calls 
will be demanded. In some quarters, the an- 
nouncement of Secretary Redfield that the bureau 
of corporations will investigate concerns which 
reduce wages in consequence of tariff reductions 
is interpreted as a threat; but there is force in 
the reply that no government can expect to com- 
pel manufacturers to run their factories at a loss. 


THE CASE OF JAPAN. 

With the signing of the alien land ownership 
bill by Governor Johnson of California, and the 
transmission to Tokio of Secretary Bryan’s reply 
to the Japanese protest, the whole Japanese ques- 
tion ceases to be a state affair and enters the 
domain of diplomacy. So far as the validity of 
the California legislation is concerned, that might 
easily be tested by a suit brought by some resident 
Japanese agriculturalists, which could be advanced 
to a final decision by the United States supreme 
court. But the real grievance of Japan is not 
with the law itself, but with the spirit which 
prompts it. Japan does not care to have its sub- 
jects establish themselves in California or else- 
where in this country; it has done its utmost to 
prevent emigration to the United States and with 
a large measure of success. But what is infinitely 
galling to Japanese pride is to be treated as an in- 
ferior nation and made the object of insulting dis- 
criminations, 


A PROPOSED REFERENDUM. 

The California alien land bill became law on 
May 19, and becomes operative on August 
10. But there is a movement for a _ refer- 
endum upon it, which may defer its application 
until after the election in November, 1914. The 
chairman of the Democratic State Central Com- 
mittee has issued an invitation to his party to sub- 
mit the bill to a referendum. But he bases this 
recommendation not alone on the embarrassment 
which the measure at present causes the National 
Administration, but on the ground that the bill is 
insufficiently drastic in that it permits leases run- 
ning three years. The Asiatic Exclusion League 
also wishes a referendum, but on the sole ground 
that it does not go far enough. Meanwhile, the 
situation is somewhat complicated by the enact- 
ment in Arizona of an alien land law, similar in 
purpose to the California statute, but in a form 
less discriminatory against Japanese. 

PRESSING FOREIGN QUESTIONS. 

Secretary of State Bryan has on his hands 
enough pressing and important foreign questions 
to afford employment even for his abundant ener- 
gies. The complications with Japan hold the first 


place; but besides this, there is the question of 
Panama canal tolls, the question of some sort of a 
treaty with Russia to take the place of the re- 
cently abrogated treaty of 1832, the expected 
protests from foreign governments against the 
section of the pending tariff bill which requires 
foreign manufacturers to open their books to 
our government, the unratified treaty ceding to 
Cuba the Isle of Pines, the unsettled question of 
the obligations of the United States to Colombia 
growing out of the revolution which created the 
republic of Panama, the financial treaties with 
Honduras and Nicaragua, the losses of American 
citizens in Mexico through revolutionary activities, 
and other questions of scarcely less moment. 


THE NEW CUBA. 

The inauguration of General Mario Menocal as 
the third president of Cuba on the eleventh anni- 
versary of the birth of the republic was an aus- 
picious event. General Menocal is a man of 
wholly different type from his predecessor, Presi- 


dent Gomez. He was educated at an American . 


university, and is aman of courage and high 
character. He may be trusted to turn a cold 
shoulder to grafters and to put an end to the 
corruption which flourished under Gomez. He is, 
moreover, a staunch friend to the United States, 
and there was a cordial exchange of friendly senti- 
ments on the occasion of his inauguration. With 
the opening of his administration there is a good 
opportunity for ending the policy of petty inter- 
ference with the internal affairs of Cuba. What 
Cuba now chiefly needs is to be let alone; and 
American advice—still more, American interven- 
tion—should be reserved for grave emergencies. 


A ROMANCE OF CAPITALISM. 

In the death of Henry M. Flagler, at the age of 
eighty-three, the country loses another of its great 
capitalists, whose career, like that of Mr. Morgan, 
illustrates the possibilities open to men of energy 
and initiative. Mr, Flagler’s career is one of the 
romances of capitalism; for he began life in a 
humble way, the son of a Presbyterian minister, 
receiving only $400 a year, and left his home to 
shift for himself, at the age of fourteen, in order 
to lighten the family burdens. Early in his busi- 
ness career, he had an interest in a distillery, but 
gave it up because of scruples about the business. 
He became associated with the Rockefellers in 
what afterward became the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, as far back as 1867, and in that business ac- 
cumulated his many millions. In his later life he 
devoted himself to the development of Florida as a 
resort; and the chain of splendid hotels which he 
established and the hundreds of miles of railroad 
which he built have transformed the state. 


ANGLO-GERMAN FRIENDSHIP. 

The visit of King George and Queen Mary of 
England to Berlin to attend the wedding of 
Princess Victoria Louise, daughter of the German 
Emperor, has been made the occasion of magni- 
ficent naval and military displays and imposing 
demonstrations of hospitality. It may easily also 


[Continued on page 615.) 
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DECATUR DAILIES) 


(Continued from page 599.) the 


SOME OF THE JOKES OF THE JASPER BUL- 
LETIN. 

In one of the recitations of the Fifth B they had 
to write about the mourning dove. One boy was 
reading his paper, and in one part it went some- 
thing like this: “The mourning dove has a broad, 
long tail and it is good to eat.” 


The Fifth A class was discussing the uses of 
ivory. A number of articles made of ivory were 
mentioned, and finally a pupil asked: “Isn’t Ivory 
soap one?” 


THE LOST HANDKERCHIEF. 
A little tot came in wailing, “I’ve lo-ost my 
handkerchief.” 
“Well, here is one somebody just picked up,” 
said the teacher, “isn’t it yours?” 


The child glanced at it and wailed again: 
“Mi-ine had a ho-ole in it.” 


“Well, this one has a hole in it.” 
Then she broke out afresh:— 
“The ho-ole in mine was bigger than that.” 


Teacher to second grade boy: “Why were you 
not at school yesterday?” F 

Answer: “My mother-in-law went to Spring- 
field and I had to keep the baby.” 


LAUGHING TIME ORIGINALS IN THE PUGH 
SCHOOL NEWS. 
One evening when I was about two years old, 
I wanted my doll, which was in a dark room. I 
was afraid and mother said not to be afraid be- 
cause God was in there and would take care of me. 
I went to the door and said: “God, please hand me 
my doll.” 
Doris Schlademan, 4A. 
Father—“Son, I want you to save your mother 
all the work you can.” 
Son—“Yes, sir, whenever I find some work I 
will save it for mamma.” 
Thomas Riggs, 3A. 
One day when a lady died I said when the 
hearse came: “What is that?” 
She said: “A hearse.” 
I said: “Mamma, if a man died would it be called 
a hiss?”. 
Harold Remy, 3A. 
When I was about three years old papa was 
spading in the garden one evening. I saw him dig 
up fishing worms and I said: “Papa, is that 
ground good?” 
He said: “Yes, why?” 
Then I said: “Papa, it’s wormy.” 
Fay Harris, 3A. 
The pupils get slight school credit in English 
for every contribution that is accepted. 


, 


SUPERINTENDENT A. H. Keyes, Needham, 
Mass.: While the teacher is the queen bee, the 
children are the workers in the hive of education, 
and this thought that they are the workers 
should always be kept in mind. 


May 29, 1913 
| “MERCHANT OF VENICE” AND EUGENICS 


With eugenics fairly on its feet as a regulation 
school study, what’s going to happen to the 
“Merchant of Venice,” that now holds itself se- 
cure in the school curriculum? 

Of course eugenics will have to include the 
teaching of economic prudence and _ worldly 
wisdom ; it must deal with society and the money 
question,—like mating with like; the educated, 
too, must mate with their like. 

Does the “Merchant of Venice” measure up 
to such a standard? We'll look into the matter. 

The old gentleman, Portia’s father, seems to 
have been sound enough in his eugenic views. 
He must have known what girls are, ready to 
mate with any swell young blood that strikes 
their fancy. And he doesn’t propose that any 
free-spender shall get Portia and play  skippity- 
skip with the ducats he’s going to leave her. 

So he devises a unique scheme, the choice of 
caskets; the first two—the gold and silver— 
baited with epigrams that the fortune-hunter, 
aristocrat in tastes and lineage, would be sure to 
nibble at. The third—lead—<asket guarded with a 
challenge that only the canny, shrewd, level- 
headed suitor, the man “as wise as bold,” “young 
in limbs, in judgment old,”—a challenge, in short, 
that only the ideal son-in-law would think of 
accepting. 

One more precaution; Portia must take oath 
that she never will tell any suitor, no, never! 
which casket is it. Now all is secure. But see 
how it turns out. 

Enter Bassanio, an avowed spendthrift, deep in 
debt, all the trade-marks of a blue-blood of the 
first water. He is telling. Antonio his little 
scheme for paying his debts. It’s the old story of 
his lordship catching the heiress and Portia the 
heiress. 

What he wants now is that Antonio shall lend 
him enough more money for him to go on his 
wooing in style befitting the gallant, up-to-date. 
A hazardous bargain ’twixt Shylock and Antonio, 
a bond forfeit; Bassanio has got the cash he 
needed, his scruples easily brushed aside. Weren't 
Antonio’s ships sure to come in time? Besides, 
as he confided to Antonio, in the bygone, hadn't 
Portia made eyes at him? Not a shadow of 
doubt, in Bassanio’s mind, who was going to get 
Portia and her ducats. So he speeds on his woo- 
ing assured of welcome and success, 

He’s right enough about the matter; he has 
hit Portia’s, maiden-fancy all right. But there’s 
the choice of caskets and Portia’s oath. We 
needn’t worry unduly about a little matter like 
that. Trust nature and her woman's wit to take 
care of such trifles. 

The device chosen was artistic in simplicity. 
Bassanio, with full faith in his lady-love, goes to 
the choosing. At the moment music is heard,— 
a song. Now the other suitors, at the moment 
of choosing, hadn’t received such favors; no 
music, no song for them. So Portia devises a 
fetching conceit, giving plausible reason to fit the 
case in hand. 


What was the song? Oh, only a little skit 
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about, “Whereis, fancy bred,” and. “Let us all 
ring fancy’s knell.” 

Now the song has ended and Bassanio is be- 
ginning a monologue. Would you credit it? 
He’s actually moralizing and moralizing in the 
self-same key as the song was pitched. So far, 
in Bassanio’s career, moralizing hasn’t been his 
strong point; lavish spending, heiress wooing, 
these were more in his line. But now, in har- 
mony with the strain of song that has floated in, 
his moralizing leads straight away from the silver 
and gold caskets, straight to the lead casket and 
victory. 

Was it telepathy, hypnotism, suggestion, 
thought-transference or what? Never. mind; his 
moralizing has hit the mark. Enraptured sur- 
prise for Bassanio; happy relief for Portia’s sus- 
pense. Nor is it for us to blame Portia overmuch. 
How was she to know that just because she gave 
loose rein nature was going to take bit in teeth? 

So thankful is Portia to have gotten Bassanio 
that she doesn’t mind, in the least, an immediate 
call for her ducats to get Antonio out of the 
toils. Not only does she offer unlimited ducats 
but she decides to go herself to get Antonio off, 
taking the part of a “young and learned doctor.” 
Her success in the part is the more surprising, 
because she is but “an unlesson’d girl, unschool’d.” 

Here again is eugenics thwarted; for Bassanio 
was a scholar and she confesses to dearth of 
schooling. 

Still more surprising that she should have 
taken all this trouble to free Antonio, a rank 
socialist, believing it wrong to take interest for 
the use of money. What wouldn’t the money- 
centres, today, do to a man like that! 

Worse still, she finally gets Antonio off by a 
mere “legal quibble.” 

Then, too, the way she heaps punishment on 
Shylock, who is admitted, on all hands, to have 
been acting clearly within his legal rights, just 
as you or I believe in doing. Besides, Shylock 
had eugenic troubles of his own. Here was his 
only daughter, by birth and breeding a Jewess 
of Jewessess, turning aside the traditions of her 
race, turning aside its religious ideals, becom- 
ing a Christian,—all because of maiden-fancy for 
Lorenzo. More than that; Lorenzo does not 
seem to have been on the pay-roll anywhere, so 
Jessica thoughtfully turns over to his use enough 
of Shylock’s hoarding to keep him from having 
to look for a job for quite a while. All clearly 
quite against any respectable system of eugenics. 

Could it have been that a latent bond of 
sympathy, born of a common defiance of eugenis- 
tic decorum, was influencing Portia in dealing so 
hard with Jessica’s father, compelling Shylock to 
accept terms that would vindicate his daughter? 

Can it be, after all, that the secret charm of the 
“Merchant of Venice,” not only for youth but for 
us grown-ups as well, lies in this,—that all acci- 
dents of birth, education, race, ducats; that all 
conventionalities are ruthlessly swept aside in 
the mating of Portia with Bassanio, of Jessica 
with Lorenzo. Nature flouting eugenics. 

If that be the case, then long life, say I, to the 
“Merchant of Venice,” eugenics or no eugenics. 


William D, Mackintosh, 
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DR. PITT G. KNOWLTON 


Dr. Pitt G. Knowlton, for the past sixteen years head 
of the department of philosophy in Fargo College, died 
at his home in Fargo, North Dakota, May 5, 1918. Pro- 
fessor Knowlton was one of the ablest teachers in the 
Northwest, and his loss is felt keenly not only at Fargo 
College but in the community and state he has served 
faithfully and well. Professor Knowlton graduated from 
Oberlin College in 1890, and later did graduate work at 
Harvard, Berlin, and Leipsic, receiving from the latter 
university in 1896 the degree of doctor of philosophy. 
In 1897 he came to Fargo as professor of philosophy, a 
position he continued to hold until the time of his death. 
For several years he also served as dean of the college. 
Professor Knowlton was a thorough scholar, a vigorous 
thinker, and a most enthusiastic teacher. Few men sur- 
passed him as an inspirer of youth. His was a prophetic 
voice ever lifted to insist on the eternal verities, to il- 
luminate, guide, and cheer. During his years in North 
Dakota Professor Knowlton was very actively identified 
with the general educational work of the state, serving 
on various important state committees and taking an un- 
usually active interest in all educational questions. Few 
men in North Dakota have been more actively interested 
in increasing the educational efficiency of the schools, 
both public and private. It is such men as Professor 
Knowlton that Matthew Arnold had in mind when he 
wrote :— 

“And there are some, whom a thirst 
Ardent, unquenchable, fires, 
Not with the crowd to be spent, 
Not without an aim to go round 
In an eddy of purposeless dust, 
Effort unmeaning and vain,— 
Not like the men of the crowd, 
Who all round me to-day 
Bluster or cringe, and make life 
Hideous, and arid, and vile; 
But souls tempered with fire, 
Fervent, heroic, and good, 
Helpers and friends of mankind.” 


CAUSES OF FAILURES 

C. M. McDaniel, superintendent, Hammond, 
Indiana, has made an unusually thorough study 
of the causes of failure in the schools of his city. 
He takes the teachers’ estimate of the causes. 

For all grades, the causes. were as follows: 
Stubborn, 1; irregular attendance and absence 
due to sickness, 116; lacks application, 37; could 
not speak the English language at beginning of 
year, 22; inattention, 8; lack of preparation, 8; 
defective vision, 3; poor physical condition, 2; 
did not try, 1; lacks concentration, 4; loses 
temper, 1; working at night, 1; lack of ability, 
51; sub-normal, 10; adenoids, 1 (also reported as 
lacking ability); defective hearing, 1. 

In the first grade these are the causes: Irregular 
attendance and absence due to sickness, 30; 
lack of ability, 42; could not speak English at 
beginning of year, 22; inattention, 1; lack of 
application, 2; sub-normal, 1; defective vision, 1. 

“A study of the causes of failures is always an 
interesting study. What relations teachers may 
hold to some of these causes would, if they could 
be definitely pointed out, aid in no little degree 
the solution of the problems of the elimination oi 
failures. What relation does the teacher hold to 
the pupils frequently absent? What relation 
does the teacher hold to the daily work of pupils? 
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Why is it that pupils will do poor work for one 
teacher and good work for another? Why is it 
that some pupils will come to school as_ early 
as permissible for some teachers and come to 
schoo] just before the tardy signal for another? 
Are these types of stubbornness that will not 
yield to a skilful teacher? Might it be that a 
pupil who fails because of stubbornness be due 
rather to the fact that the teacher has failed in 
handling the case? 

“Eight pupils are reported as failing because of 
inattention. Is inattention due to a mental con- 
dition that could not be overcome? Is it due 
to poor physical condition? Might it be due to 
unskilful teaching? One pupil, failed because he 
did not try. Why did he not try? Does this 
resolve itself into a problem for the teacher which 
she might solve? 

“Why should a pupil fail because he loses his 
temper? Does he lose his temper all the time, 
half the time, or a small part of the time? If all 
the time or half the time or a good margin of the 
time, would he be incorrigible? What was he 
doing worth while when his disposition responded 
to good teaching? 

“How many of the forty-five pupils whose 
failures were reported as lacking ability should 
rather have been reported as slow in develop- 
ment? How many of these pupils may be star 
pupils two or three years hence? Examples of 
this kind could be given in one of the buildings 
of our school system. 

“Should not in a general way, at least, the 
same consideration be given to different school 
districts that is given to individual pupils? Are we 
not sacrificing a great many things for the sake of 
system? 

“In the suggestive questions raised in regard 
to some of the causes given for failures, there is 
no disposition to reflect upon the character of the 
work of any teacher. There might possibly be 
a falling off in efficiency unless we frequently 
question the merits of our work.” 


oo 


AUTOMOBILE AT SCHOOL 


All over the enterprising new West, notabiy in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, wre have projecting 
picture machines. 

Where do they get the gas for the mach‘ne? 
Why, the automobiles provide it. There is not a 
rural school district from the Mississippi valle, 
to the Pacific coast that does not have automo- 
biles, and there is not a district in which an ar- 
dent teacher can not secure the loan of the au- 
tomobile for projecting pictures for the school 
and all the community, which is always in at- 


tendance when an illustrated lecture is given by 
the teacher. 


May 29, 1933 
THIS HAPPENED IN CALIFORNIA 


In the last ten years California has made an 
astounding record in educational progress. Read 
State Superintendent Hyatt’s biennial report, just 
published, from which the sample below is taken. 
These figures are not cold; they cry out their sig- 
nificant story. This is the high school situation :— 


Gain 

per 

1902. 1912. cent. 

Number of schools........ 139 229 65. 
Number of teachers....... 606 2,312 281.5 
14,292 47,420 231.8 
Average daily attendance... 12,148 38,181 2143 
Receipts of all kinds....... $1,401,791 $9,736,892 594.6 
Expenditures ............. 1,007,646 6,862,735 481.8 

Cost per pupil, exclusive of 

59.28 90.21 52.2 
New buildings............. 160,404 2,584,896 1,510 
Teachers’ ssalaries......... 641,863 3,026,023 372 


No fairer test of a people’s real progress can be 
made than an analysis of their interest in educa- 
tion. In ten years the valuation of our elementary 
school property has increased 116 per cent.; high 
school property, 366.8 per cent.; normal school 
property, 172 per cent. There is hardly a town in 
the state that does not “point with pride,” and 
justly so, to its school buildings. 

One of the best signs of progress, however, is 
the fact that the number of graduates from the 
elementary schools has increased 197 per cent. 
while the number of graduates from the high 
schools has increased 180.9 per cent. 


SCHOOL PROGRAMS FOR EFFICIENCY 


In Norristown, Pa., suggestions are not condemned 
because they are new: The high school session has been 
extended ithere, and the program reorganized in a most 
suggestive way. And now Superintendent A. S. Martin 
is telling the citizens about his plans for a school year 
consisting of four quarters of sixty school days each. 

At a recent meeting of parents, principals, teachers, 
amd school directors in Norristown, Mr. Martin sug- 
gested that the board and patrons consider the advisa- 
bility of establishing such a school year. The attendance 
during three of the quarters could be made compulsory 
and optional for the fourth. This plan will enable chil- 
dren who are obliged to leave school on account of finan- 
cial stress in the family to complete the entire school 
course, elementary and high school, at the age of fifteen 
instead of eighteen. The compulsory school law of the 
state requires the attendance of children until the age of 
fourteen. Many of the children would undoubtedly be 
permitted to remain a year longer in school in order to 


‘complete the high school course. This plan will bring 


the value of a high school training within tthe reach of 
those who need such a training most. 

Children who are so unfortunate as to lose time on 
account of sickness or on account of quarantine could 


By all means give us teachers with brains, but don’t fail to combine therewith 


cyltyre and refinement.—Hal Berpi,JChicago. 
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maintain their class standing by attending school during 
the fourth quarter. The ‘pupils. who are mentally slow 
could also take advantage Of the fourth quarter. Par- 
ents who desire their children to have a college training 
but who cannot afford to maintain them until they are 
twenty-two years old could have them prepared to enter 
college at the age of fifteen or sixteen. This would en- 
able graduation from college at twenty or earlier. 

The above plan is in the line of school economy, and 
would undoubtedly improve the school product, Superin- 
tendent Martin tells the citizens. Such a plan is neces- 
sary to make the agricultural or rural high school effi- 
cient. Four quarters would also aid materially in the 
grading of the schools. It would make it possible in 
this school district to attend 240 days instead of 195. 
The chief additional expense would be the salaries of 
teachers. 

EXTENDED SESSION OF HIGH SCHOOL. 

Under the plan now m operation in Norristown the 
high school opens at 8.45 and closes at 3.30. There is 
an intermission of thirty minutes at 12 o'clock: The 
periods are one hour in length. The last half of the 
period is devoted to recitation. The first half of the 
period is devoted to study under the direction oi the 
teacher who has charge of the recitation. During this 
portion of the period the teacher does not use the time 
for marking papers or to prepare herself to teach the 
lesson. She devotes the entire time to the quiet super- 
vision and direction of the study by the pupils. 

When the class has a laboratory period, a typewriting 
period, a manual training period, a drawing period, or a 
domestic art period, the entire hour is devoted to the 
particular type of work. 

Pupils who carry the minimum requirements have one 
full period for study each day in addition to the half- 
hour preparation prior to each lesson. Twice a week 
they have two hours in addition to the hali-hour prepa- 
ration prior to each lesson. Pupils who are strong 
enough to carry an additional subject have a full hour 
for study twice a week only. Pupils are allowed to carry 
an extra subject only by the request of the parents and 
the consent of the principal and superintendent. Pupils 
who cannot gain a good standing in their lessons by 
using all the available time for study in school are urged 
to supplement school periods for study by study at home 
until a satisfactory standing is attained. 

The benefits derived from the above plan are the fol- 
lowing :— 

1. An opportunity to teach the student how to study. 

2. It places the work of the school where it ought to 
be, under the direction of the person particularly fitted, 
the teacher, to direct it. The work will be done in the 
place particularly fitted for study, the school-plant. 

3. One-half hour ior study followed by one-half hour 
for recitation avoids fatigue, and at the same time places 
the student under the teacher’s influence one hour in- 
stead of forty-five minutes. 

4. The work will be done in daytime. 

5. The pupil will gain time. At present much time is 
wasted in study because the pupil frequently studies. un- 
der conditions that are not favorable. He frequently 
does not know how to approach his work, and becomes 
discouraged and loses time. 

6. It avoids the fatigue that comes from night study. 

7. It reduces the amount of eye-strain due to night 
study. 

&. It insures some preparation by every pupil. This 
will make the teaching more effective. When pupils are 
expected to prepare their lessons at home, many fail to 
do so. 

9. The evening belongs to the home, not to the 
school. It is the time for the family hour, for social cul- 
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ture, and for legitimate entertainment. It is the time 
for relaxation and the time when the mind should be di- 
verted from the business of the day. It will mean 
greater companionship of. parents and children during 
the high school period. 

10. This plan recognizes the value of a rhythmic life— 
a time for work, a time for relaxation and recreation, a 
time for sleep. 


SPRING CARNIVAL 
HOME AND SCHOOL LEAGUE, PHILADELPHIA 

Patriotism and ititernationalism were the dual key- 
notes of the remarkable’ 1913 spring carnival of the 
Philadelphia Home and School League. Nothing short 
of “the universal brotherhood of all races of men” was 
aimed at. 

For color and brilliancy alone the event would be 
difficult to surpass. The great new municipal conven- 
tion hall, holding 20,000, was preempted for this trans- 
cendent municipal public school function. Its central 
level area was converted into an animated playground, 
around which were grouped the various halls of the na- 
tions, about twenty in all, and the demonstration booths 
of organizations, patriotic and educational in scope. 
Each public school home and school association ex- 
ploited itself under a national disguise, the Packer 
school people becoming Japanese, for the time being; 
the big’ Huey school, ‘Hungarian; the Olney school, 
Spanish; the Northwest, Irish; the Schaeffer, Scoten; 
the ‘Hallowell, English, and so on. Each had appro- 
priate trinkets, useful articles, etc., for sale, the returns 
to go to the league for the support ‘of its various 
pioneering enterprises in social centre work, free school 
lunches, ete. 

Seven schools (Brown-Crispen, Byberry, Fayette, 
Laundale, Holme, Cauly, and Ryers) united under the 
flag of Sweden in one of the most attractive halls. 

Great care was taken to have the costuming, etc., 
accurate. Individuals (familiar with the customs of each 
land) lent aid, as did the Commercial. Museum of Phila- 
delphia. The program (which bore the United States 
flag) was completely cosmopolitan ‘in its features. 
Danish folk songs, given by the Rutledge school chorus 
of 375 (Miss Mary ,Fitzgerald conducting, and Harrison 
Walton, principal,), were followed by Danish dances by 
the Northwest. school, Miss Emily Strang, teacher. In- 
dian melodies, M. Hall Stanton school, 300 voices 
(Miss Anna Harkness, conductor, William J. Caskey, 
principal,), preceded the Indian damces by the Long- 
streth school, under Mrs. E. Lavender Shriner and Miss 
Jane Hunter. German folk songs were rendered by 
the Widener school chorus of 300 (Mrs. E. M. Larson, 
conductor, George B. Reisse, principal,); Swedish folk 
songs were given by Singerly school (Ernest Bates, 
conductor, Liewellyn Laws, principal,); the Swedish 
dance by Brown-Crispen school, Miss Alison G. Cody, 
principal; Scotch songs were rendered by the Lincoln 
school, Miss G. Mclatyre, principal. Girls of the 
Bridesburg school (Miss Emma F. Burke, conductor,) 
executed a fine Scotch drill. Russian folk songs and 
dances were given by Wharton school, Miss Margaret 
T. Maguire, principal. The Laundale school (Charles 
M. Dudley, principal,) rendered Italian songs; and the 
Kelley school (Charles Boyer, principal,) songs of 
China. There were Swiss songs by the T. M. Pierce 
school (J. Thornton Emrey, principal and conductor); 
and French songs by Schaeffer school (Willis N. 
Parker, principal). The Japanese drill was by the Ell- 
wood school (Misses E. F. Winstanley and E. M. 
Scholey), and the songs by McClure school (G. W. 
Bickel, principal,). The Taylor school chorus (E. E. 
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Michener, principal,) sang quaint English songs; the 
John Webster school (Miss J. Hamill, principal,), the 
African melodies; the Girls’ high school annexes (Sarah 
B. Davis, conductor,) sang Dutch songs; and the J. 
Welsh school (R. J. McLaughlin, principal), Nor- 
wegian. 

The William Penn high school (W. D. Lewis, prin- 
cipal), the Northeast and Germantown high schools, 
the West Philadelphia (Parke Schoch), the Girls’ high 
(J. Eugene Baker, principal) gave important additions 
to the evening program, and presented a beautiful ap- 
pearance in white, with colored pennants. The tem- 
perance and humane education demonstrations were 
particularly noteworthy as object lessons of the quiet 
work continually being done in the schools for heart 
culture and hygiene. 

Among the special exhibits was that of the Philadet- 
phia Public Education Association, one of whose il- 
luminating charts showed how one dollar is earned by 
13,740 Philadelphia children between fourteen and six- 
teen years, who have left school to go to work: Fac- 
tory, 58.6 cents; street trade, 7 cents; service, 1 cent; 
messenger, 1 cent; skilled trade, 3.6; office, 9.5 cents; 
store, 21.3 cents, and miscellaneous, 3.6. “Which? The 
dollar to-day or a competence in later life?” was the 
query. Another placard showed that of 13,740 jobs 
held in Philadelphia by children between fourteen and 
sixteen years, nearly one-half are in factories and one- 
fifth in stores. 

Probably nothing more stupendous and comprehen- 
sive in the way of a public school demonstration could 
be imagined or carried out, the limit of available 
arenas being usually prohibitive in the attempt to bring 
ander one roof anything like a complete exposition of 
all the co-operative agencies at work for home and 
sehool, The success of its annual home and_ school 
carnival places Philadelphia at the head of American 
cities in this distinetive work. 

yo J. A. Stewart. 


A BROADER VIEW 


Dear Mr. Winship: Here is a pedagog’s feverish rush 
at the line:— . 

If there is one thing more clear than another to com- 
mon sense it is that the children in our charge have a 
right to be protected, as minors, against any and every 
sort of commercial exploitation, through the school or- 
ganization, including its records; the legal opinion of 
Judge I. D. Moore of New Orleans to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Some of the most childish documents 
ever published are the legal opinions of legally learned 
attorneys. 

The fact that these seventh and eighth graders are 
children, minors, is the vital fact. We do not deliver 
mail to children in school. ‘We have no right to because 
it is dangerous. That makes common law if the issue 
arises. We remail it to parents. Why permit institu- 
tions run for private profit to use the public school or- 
ganization for the purpose of circularizing children? 
This is against public policy, and it is mot too late for 
the common law to take cognizance of the danger. 

This learned judge-attorney makes the “orderly con- 
duct of the affairs of the board,” or “the orderly con- 
duct of the schools,” a legal bar to the record-seeker. 
If such trifles may determine the legal rights of the 
commercial inquirer, how much more surely may the 
vital welfare of the children and their rights as minors 
to be protected against exploitation be pleaded to deny 
us the right to use our special knowledge as their cus- 
todians to their possible and probable hurt! 

Victor Frazee, 
Point Street School, Providence, R. I. 
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MINIMUM ESSENTIALS. Sheets of Graded Ques- 
tions in Arithmetic and Language. By Thomas E. 
Thompson, superintendent, Leominster, Mass. Eleven 
sheets in oral arithmetic, eleven in written arithmetic, 
nine in oral language, nine in written language. Each 
sheet 7 by ll. In packages of 500 of a kind. Oral 
test cards, $1.00 for 500. Written test cards, 90 cents 
for 500. Boston, New York, and Chicago: Ginn & Co. 
We regard this as one of the notable developments of 

the year. Mr. Thompson has blazed an entirely new 

trail. He places an emphasis on essentials that we have 
never before known. He makes a close distinction as to 

“Minimum Essentials.” He makes it possible to get 100 

per cent. in each grade by every normal child in arith- 

metic and language.. Mr. Courtis, whose arithmetical 
tests have given him world renown, after making scien- 
tific tests in cities in ten states, wrote that Leominster 
led all other cities in accuracy and speed. This is the 

reatest honor ever attained in essentials in any subject. 

We are entirely certain that the same results would be 

obtained in an equally thorough language test. We have 

seen this work in the Leominstér schools. In a written 
test in parts of speech covering all minimum essentials in 
sixty-four cases such as these: “With a conjunction con- 
nect two verbs,” “Modify an adjective with an adverb,” 

“Give two words that introduce phrases,” the entire 

eighth grade amswered in writing the sixty-four ques- 

tions and directions in an average of 7.4 minutes, or 
about seven seconds each, and the average of the class 
was 99.26 per cent. of correct answers. This is as near 
incredible as anything that is true can well be. In sen- 
tences and nouns an eighth grade answered seventy-two 
questions or followed directions in 7.7 minutes, with an 
average of 99.05 per cent. These are samples, fair sam- 

les, of results in all grades and in all of the forty tests. 

r. Thompson’s whole scheme is simple in the extreme 
and as efficient as it is simple. 


MAKING THE FARM PAY. By C. C. Bowsfield. 
Chicago: Forbes & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 300 pp. 
Price, $1.00, net. 

Mr. Bowsfield surely makes the farmer make the farm 
pay if he will read and inwardly digest this book. This 
is an admirable text-book because it is the farmer’s best 
friend. It is not a book of theory, but tells how to get 
the best results with the least labor and the least waste; 
it tells how ito mix brains with the soil and get the most 
out of an acre and out of stock. Every phase of agri- 
culture is considered,—the raising of vegetables, fruit, 
flowers, poultry, and stock. Intensive farming and di- 
versified farming are ably handled. The care of the soil, 
the treatment of farm diseases, the use of by-products, 
intelligently meeting the market demands and selling at 
the best price are a few of the important topics which 
are treated with great care. By informing the farmer on 
the subject of market conditions he brings the producer 
and consumer choser together for their mutual benefit. 
By giving him the benefit of the latest agricultural de- 
velopments and methods the author not only tells the 
farmer how to make more money but how to make his life 
more happy and comfortable, how to make the farm so 
attractive that his young people will prefer to remain 
there rather than seek the uncertain rewards of the city. 
Mr. Bowsfield is a statesman as well as an agriculturist, 
a patriot as well as a philanthropist. 


A BRIEF SPANISH GRAMMAR. Based on Edgren’s 
Spanish Grammar. By E. S. Ingraham, Ohio State 
University. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. xiv. 
+194 pp. Price, $1.10. 

Edgren’s Spanish Grammar has long been recognized 
as a standard in its field, notwithstanding its age. Most 
of the pupils who take up the study of Spanish nowa- 
days, however, are seeking a practical knowledge of the 
language, and are neither interested in its development 
philologically nor capable of understanding that absorb- 
ing subject. This is due, no doubt, to the decline of 
classical study in secondary schools and to the compara- 
tive immaturity of the pupils, many jof them having had 
no training in Latin, and some in no other modern lan- 
guage. It has always been a problem to find a grammar 
which, while presenting the main facts, should be at once 
so clear and simple as to be suitable for this constantly- 
increasing type of pupil. Such a text is now provided by 
Professor Ingraham’s revision of Edgren’s pioneer 
work, which attempts to give in thirty-eight lessons 
enough of Spanish grammar for the ordinary elementary 
pupil to cover in a year’s work, at the same time fur- 
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nishing him with a not-too-brief vocabulary of the words 
and expressions of everyday life. The first fifteen les- 
sons are planned to be a sufficient introduction to the 
language for the beginning of reading as soon as they 
are completed. A notable feature is the omission of the 
written accent on such monosyllables as a (=to), which 
is in accordance with the latest grammar of the Spanish 
Royal Academy. It might be well, however, to call at- 
tention more pointedly to the fact that this is a recent 
change, that the pupil may not be confused by his cer- 
tain contact with the former usage in older books, or in 
those whose authors have not adopted the recommen- 
dation of the academy. 


SOLID GEOMETRY DEVELOPED BY THE SYL- 
LABUS METHOD. By Eugene R. Smith, head- 
master of Park school, Baltimore, Md. New York: 
American Rook Company. Cloth. 12mo. 224 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. ' 

A couple of years ago this same author provided a 
work of decided merit on plane geometry. In this vol- 
ume he treats just as skilfully solid geometry. And 
he chooses the syllabus method of presenting m, a 
method which has the advantage of teaching the pupil 
how to discover the proofs for himself, instead of merely 
appealing to his memory to master and retain them. 

he pupil is made familiar with the laws of logic used in 
geometry, and is led to see lucidly the “what” and the 

“why” in each step. Oral and review questions accom- 

pany the text, and are excellently framed to give the 

pupil aid in retaining the knowledge of his work. The 
index has been placed at commencement instead of, as 
usual, at the end. 


LANGUAGE TEACHING IN THE GRADES. By 
Alice Woodworth Cooley, late assistant professor of 
education, University of North Dakota, tormerly su- 
pervisor of primary instruction, Minneapolis. 88 pp. 
‘Price, 35 cents, net. 

THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. By Ernest C. 
Hartwell, superintendent of schools, Petoskey, Mich. 
71 pp. Price, 35 cents, net. 

NEW IDEALS IN RURAL SCHOOLS. By George 
Herbert Betts, professor of psychology, Cornell Col- 
lege, Mt. Vernon, Lowa. Cloth. 128 pp. Price, 60 
cents, net. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Educators welcome three new issues of the Riverside 
Educational Monographs, so ably edited by Dr. Suzzallo. 

“Language Teaching in the Grades” offers the best 
available discussion of the ideals and methods of the 
most successful teachers of English in our elementary 
schools. Not only are detailed suggestions given for 
the teaching of language throughout the elementary 
school, but complete model lessons for the different 
grades are included, illustrating the suggestions made. 
Those familiar with schoolroom teaching know how in- 
efficient is much of the language work in the elementary 
grades, notwithstanding the fact that it is usually con- 
ceded that English is pre-eminently the most important 
subject in the curriculum. In this volume teachers, su- 
pervisors, and students of education will find the kind of 
assistance that will help them to make this important 
work more effective. 

Superintendent Hartwell’s contribution is a remark- 
ably clear and pointed presentation of the details of ef- 
fective teaching technique in the history classroom. He 
has avoided generalities, discussion of theoretical meth- 
ods and statements of impossible ideals; his suggestions 
are in accordance with conditions as they actually exist. 
Notekeeping, library work, assignment of the lesson, 
recitation procedure, modes of review, the use of writ- 
ten reports, and the place of examinations are discussed 
in a most helpful way. 

In “New Ideals im Rural Schools” Dr. Betts has struck 
a more vital note than any heretofore reached in dis- 
cussions of the rural problem. He sees in the rural 
school the most potent factor in the country life move- 
ment, as well as the most powerful check against the 
present drift from the farm. The new demand for efti- 
ciency is reaching the rural school, and Dr. Betts shows 
that this is making itself felt in the relations of the 
school to the community, im the rural school curricu- 
lum, and in the teaching itself. Each of these phases he 
treats with penetrating incisiveness always with a con- 
structive aim in view. The clearness and charm of style 
which won so mamy friends for Professor Betts’ earlier 
monograph, “The Recitation,” have been fully sustained 
im the present work. The volume is eminently practical 
and helpful, it is well written, and it touches in an illum- 
inating way the very core of the rural school question. 
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It will find a ready welcome with all students of country 
life problems, and will prove invaluable to rural teachers, 
whether for their reading citcles, study clubs, or personal 
guidance. of +) 
THE RETURN OF ‘PRANK STOOKTON, 
thor of “The Lady. or the Tiger,” “Rudder Grange,” 


“Pomona’s Travels)” sete The stories.and Jetters are 


connected with lifey and convince the reader: that 

Frank R. Stockton still lives and writes through the 

instrumentality of Miss Etta deCamp. New York: 

Mackoy Publishers and Masonic Supply Company. 

Illuminated cloth. 12mo. 314 pp. 

This rather unusual effort on the part of Miss deCamp 
is explained by her in a special chaptef on “Why I Know 
Frank R. Stockton Writes Through Me.” The stories 
are interesting, and her explanation of their writing may 
be accepted by the reader or not, as he desires. The 
writer also gives certain letters which purport to come 
from Frank R. Stockton, The explanation of these let- 
ters — also be accepted by the reader according to his 
own belief and temperament. 


DEFOE’S ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited by William 
T. Hastings, assistant-professor, Browh University. 
Chicago and New York: Scott, , Foresman & Co. 
Cloth. 383 pp. Price, 75 cents, net. 

Here we have the latest. reprint of Defoe’s entertaining 
and famous story, and appearing in “The Lake Classics. 
The editor has prepated it specially for school use. 
There is a_ fine «introduction with all the facts about 
Defoe and his rating in English literature. The text is 
from Dobson’s reprint of the first edition, published in 
1883. Footnotes are given when needed for the elucida- 
tion of the text, and prepared with great care. To 
those students who are assigned this work in their Eng- 
lish curriculum this book will prove. of, essential. value. 


PRIMER. By Superintendent H. H. Kingsley, Eva A. 
Smedley, and Martha C. Olsen, all of Evanston, Illi- 
nois. Illustrated in colors by Dorothy Dulin. Chi- 
cago: Eaton & Co, Cloth. 

This is an exceedingly beautiful book. It is especially 
attractive from the little child’s point of view. It is 
strictly a child’s book, dealing with the child’s interests, 
those of both boys and girls, at home and at play. This 
book, prepared for little ones, has for its first considera- 
tion the child and the things which he enjoys. His in- 
terests are varied and superficial. He is held to one 
subject until he has assimilated but not exhausted it. 
The child’s power of concentration is slight. Stories 
and rhymes make a strong appeal to him, and by hold- 
ing his attention increase his ability for continued atten- 
tion. So the story element predominates, although na- 
ture, animals, playmates, and the home all have their 
place in this Primer. 


SCHIRMER’S MUSICSPELLINGBOOK. A stmple 
and straightforward method of teaching beginners to 
read music. By Alice Terhune. New York: G. Schir- 
mer. Boston: Boston Music Company. Small folio. 
Price, 30 cents, net. 

In addition to some very simple exercises for the use 
of a beginner, additional arrangements of the staff are 
given for writing exercises by the pupil. The arrange- 
ments are unique, although the method is not entirely 
new. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


**School Hygiene.” By ¥. B. Dressiar. Price,$'.25. New York : 
The Macmillan Company. 
“Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends.” By T.W. Burgess. Price, 


‘45 cents. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


“Work and Life.” By tra W. Howerth. Price, $1.50.——'‘The Edu- 
cation of Tomorrow.” By A.D. Weeks. Price, $1.35. New York: 
Stargis, Walton Company. 

“Variationsin the Grades of High School Pupils.”’ By C. T. Gray. 
Baltimore: Warwick & York. 

“Whittier’s Snowbound.” Intepreted by L. aA.Sloan. Price, 2 
cents. Chicago: Slean Publishing 

“Our Little Bulgarian Cousin.” C. V.Winlew. Price, 60 cents. 
——*Our Little Roman Cousin_of Long Ago.” By J. D. Cowles. 
Price, 60 cents. Boston: L.C. Page & Co. 

“History and Stories of Nebraska.” By A. E.Sbeldon. Chicago: 
University Publishing Company. 

‘“‘Two Little Rumaways,” By Hixand Hervey. New York : Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

“The Book of Job.”” With Essay and Explanatory Notes By Homer 
B. 8 ue. Price, $1.25. Boston: Shermen. French & Co. 

we he Pierce Speliers.” By W. M. Pierce. (Book One and Book Twa.) 
— ‘Academic algebra.” By Wentworth and Smith. Price, $1.20. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Elementary Treatise on Calculus.” By Franklin, MacNutt 
and Charles. Published by the authors at South Bethlehem, Pa. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
TEMS of educational news te be 


t every state in the Union. Te be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
sheuld be received by the editor not 
than Friday p Gate ef 
ue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


JUNE. 


18-20: West Virginia Education As- 
sociation, Parkersburg; 
Murray, Williamson, sec’y. 


JULY. 
1-4: American Institute of Instruc- 


ticn, Bethlehem, N. H.: C. T. C. 
Whitcomb, Brockton, Mass., Pres. 


6-10: National Association, 
Salt ke 


w. 
Ann Arbor, Giichigan, 


AUGUST. 


29-Sept. 13: Eighth International Con- 
gress of Students (“Corda Fratres”), 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. 
arrangements ma e by Cornell Ces. 
mopolitan Club. 


OCTOBER. 


30-31: Maine Association, Bangor; H. 
A. Allan, Augusta, sec’y. 


a 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


BERLIN. The Berlin High 
School Gleaner for April is a publica- 
tion of extraordinary interest. This 
little periodical is carried on by an 
editorial board composed of students 
of the Berlin high school, the ma- 
terial is furnished by the pupils, a 
cover design is furnished by the art 
students, typesetting and press work 
is done in the school shop by the pu- 
pils. Certain facts from Mr. Cor- 
bett’s article are well worth quoting: 
“The mechanic atts course in the 
Berlin, N. H., high school was es- 
tablished in 1905, and the first pupils 
graduated from this course in 1908. 
Since that time thirty-one boys have 
completed the course, nine of whom 
have entered college. The remaining 
twenty-two are in active service as 
machinists, draftsmen, electricians, 
carpenters, clerks, managers, pay- 
masters, timekeepers in our local in- 
dustries.” “The average wage of the 
sixteen is $56.60 per month, or $680 
per year. The minimum is $82.50, 
and the maximum $108.33. It must 
be remembered that the first class, 
that of 1908, has been out of school 
less than five years. “Now all, of the 
graduates of this class have reported 
and their average salary is almost $77 
per month, or over $925 per year. The 
class of 1911, out of school less than 
two years, average $50 per month, or 
$600 a year, while the class of 1912, 
less than a year out of school, aver- 
age $47.32 per month, or $568 a year. 
Turning now to the wages of boys 
who at fourteen to fifteen years of 
age leave school, the local industries 
that employ such boys start them at 
about $5.75 a week. The best of 
these in about two years may work 
up to $9, while the average for these 
boys who leave at the ermd of the 
grammar school or earlier is $7 per 
week, or $350 a year. But this is not 
all, for on an average seventy-five 
per cent. of these immature _toilers 
change jobs four times the first six 
months, drifting from place to place, 


acquiring habits of indifference and 
shiftlessness.” 

CONCORD. The New Hampshire 
State Normal schools have. recently 


been placed upon the full accredited 


list of the education department of 
the state of New York, so that in the- 
future New York and New Hamp- 
shire will exchange normal school 
graduates on equal terms. 

State Superintenderit Morrison has 
recently given illustrated lectures to 
meetings of citizens in Lisbon and in 
Hampton on the subject of “Prac- 
tical Arts: in the Public Schools.” 
The lectpres in both towns were 
largely attended by people most in- 
terested in the schools, and a great 
deal of interest was aroused. 

At Lisbon the school board has 
voted to introduce manual training in 
the grades and a domestic arts and a 
commercial course in the high school 
for the next two years. 

It is probable that courses in agri- 
culture and domestic arts will be in- 
troduced in Hampton Academy at an 
early date. 


VERMONT. 

MORRISVILLE. The school di- 
rectors of Lamoille county met in 
conference with the state superin- 
tendent, M. S. Stone, at Morrisville 
May 8 The towns of Cambridge, 
Eden, Hyde Park, Stowe, Wolcott, 
and Waterville were represented 
with Morristown. Teachers, super- 
intendents, and principals were pres- 
ent. Superintendent Stone explained 
the educational laws passed by the 
recent session of the legislature. 
Miss Luna Biglow, representing the 
United States department of agri- 
culture, gave an address entitled “The 
Child and Its Road.” An interesting 
and unique feature of the conference 
was the serving of the dinner by the 
domestic science class of People’s 
Academy. Thirty people sat down to 
the tables, including the visitors and 
the faculty of the academy and graded 
school, among whom were the state 
superintendent, Miss Biglow of 
Washington, D. C., D. C. Hatch of 
Randolph, Superintendent W. H. 
Douglas, and J. F. Bartley of Ver- 
gennes. Many words of praise were 
expressed upon the quality of the 
dinner and the manner in which it 
was served, and for the girls of the 
domestic science class and their in- 
structor, Miss Daniels. 

The annual meeting of the La- 
moille Valley Teachers’ Association, 
held at Morrisville Friday, May 9, 
was a decided success both in num- 
ber of teachers present and in the 
character of the program. One hun- 
dred amd fifty-seven teachers regis- 
tered at the first session in the after- 
noon, and the number increased to 
175. Among .the speakers present 
were Principal M. D. Chittenden of 
Burlington, whose subject was “The 
Preparation of the Elementary 
School Pupil for the High School”; 
Principal R. G. Reynolds of Stowe 
upon “The Teacher’s Self-improve- 
ment’; Superintendent A. W. Eddy 
of Middlebury on “How to Ask 
Questions”; Superintendent Minnie 
E. Hayes of Essex Junction on 
“Teaching Morals and Manners in 
the Elementary Schools”; Professor 

. F. Messenger of the University of 

ermont on “How to Teach the 
Child to Study”; Principal A. J. 
Peaks of Johnson Normal schoo] on 
“Emotional Factors in Teaching”; 
Miss Luna Biglow of Washington, 
D. C., on “The Relation of Good 
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Roads to Good Schools”; State Su- 
perintendent M. S. Stome on “The 
Adjustment of the Elementary 
School to the Community.” The fol- 
lowing officers of the association 
were elected: President, Principal R. 
G. Reynolds of Stowe; vice-presi- 
dent, E. H. Clowse of Hardwick; 
secretary amd treasurer, Mrs. H. M. 
Ide of Morrisville; executive com- 
mittee, Principal A. W. Ruff of Mor- 
risville, Superintendent C. L. Cowles 
of Craftsbury, Principal A. C. Peaks 
of Johnson Normal school. 


LUDLOW. Ludlow is becoming 
much interested in the work the 
Morrisville schools aresdoing, and is 
considering the introduction of the 
teaching of agriculture, domestic 
science, etce., in their schools. The 
“Morrisville microbe” is beginning to 
spread over the state. 

VERGENNES. W. H. Douglas, 
superintendent of the Vergennes 
Union district, and J. F. Bartley, a 
member of the board of school di- 
rectors of Vergennes, visited People’s. 
Academy, Morrisville, on May 8 to 
inspect the agricultural and home 
economics departments. The estab- 
lishment of such courses in Ver- 
gennes is being agitated. 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONFER- 

ENCE. 


The programs for the next annual 
conference of the Vermont School 
Superintendents, which is. to be held 
the last week in June in Queen City 
park, have been completed and sent 
to the superintendents 
the state. A good attendance and 
excellent meeting are expected. 


BURLINGTON. Superintendent 
Henry O. Wheeler of  Bur- 
lington, who resigned his 
position, has held that _ office 
since 1880. His administration has 
been marked by a steady and sub- 
stantial progress rather than by spec- 
tacular changes. Neither “frills nor 
fads” have found favor here, but a 
harmonious training has been given 
and a development of character 
towards good citizenship has been se- 
cured. The work of Mr. Wheeler 
has stood the test of a long time. 
Many of the latest ideas of progres- 
sive practical education have been in- 
troduced into the schools. The high 
school has ‘been made a powerful fac- 
tor, and its graduates have taken 
high standing at the University of 
Vermont, Yale, Harvard, Princeton, 
Leland Stanford, Vassar, Bryn Mawr, 
and in many other leading colleges of 
the country. Superintendent Wheeler 
began his work when there were 
thirty-three teachers and an enroll- 
ment of 1,165 pupils, and the dis- 
bursements were $19,605.63. For the 
year ending June 30, 1912, there were 
employed 103 teachers, an enrollment 
of 3,066 pupils, and the disbursements 
were $87,555.60. During Superin- 
tendent Wheeler’s administration ten 
new brick school buildings have been 
built. All of the buildings are really 
artistic, modern, very convenient, and 
well equipped. The high school 
building, one of the most attractive of 
New England, cost above $110,000. 
Mr. Wheeler is a native of Williston, 
Vt., and was graduated from the 
University of Vermont in 1867. Dur- 
ing his course in the university he 
left to enlist in Company A, First 
Vermont cavalry, served as first liew- 
tenant, and received a commission as 
captain by brevet. He was in many 
of the seventy-five battles in 
which his regiment en- 
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Wilderness.. During the winter of 


' 1864 he was a prisoner of war in 


Libby prison. Mr. Wheeler is past 
post-commander’ of Standard post, 
G. A. R., has been department» pa- 


 triotic instructor, and is_a member of 


the Loyal,Legion.» Since 1902 he has 
Commandery of 
Vermont. After” graduation Mr. 
Wheeler took a course in the law de- 
partment of the University of, Michi- 
gan, and practiced law in Iowa. ‘In 
1871 he returned to Burlington, and 
was in practice till elected superin- 
tendent of schools in 1880. He has 
been very active in the work of the 
Congregational church, and in poli- 
tics his affiliations have been, with the 
Republican party. He has held of- 


fices in several local organizations 


and educational associations. Mr. 
Wheeler is a gentleman of quiet, un- 
assiming, and very pleasant manners. 
There is no bluster of authority in 
his bearing or air of superiority 
toward young people or teachers, yet 


_an.immediate _conyiction impresses 
“one, even a stranger, that Mis is’ a” 


type of calmness and repose of the 
general on the battlefield, a perfect 
self-poise which holds in easy con- 
trol the widely-diversified activities of 
many individuals. It can be truly 
said that his term of service as super- 
intendent of Burlington schools has 
been most successful, and he will be 
greatly missed in the schools. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


BUFFALO. The pension fund 
for Buffalo teachers incapacitated 
from carrying on their duties be- 
cause of overwork, as provided for in 
the will of the late Henry A. Rich- 
mond, is expected to amount to 
about $50,000. The executors of the 
will are unable to make an estimate 
of the fund to be set aside for . the 
teachers, as the document explains 
that one-fourth of the residuary es- 
tate after all bequests and other de- 
ductions have been taken out, shall 
be created into a pension fund. It 
will take some time to close up the 
estate. According to Superintendent 
Emerson it always had been the de- 
sire of Mr. Richmond to aid the 
teachers, the pionéer Buffalo man 
having kept an touch, with the educa- 
tional system and knowing the neces- 
sary needs. About a year ago Mr. 
Richmond outlined a plan for pen- 
sioning the teachers, which tallies 
with the one provided for in his last 
testament. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HARRISBURG. Under the terms 
of a bill signed by Governor Tener 
last week ten verses of the Bible 
must be read daily without comment 
in Pennsylvania schools. Teachers 
who violate the law are subject to 
dismissal. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 
JEFFERSONVILLE. Zenor E. 
Scott, a native of Clark county and 
brother of Samuel L. Scott, county 
superintendent, has been elected su- 


of schools at Melville, 
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SENTUCKY. 


LOUISVILLE. All that was 
promised the members of | ‘the 
Kentticky Edticational Association 
in the -way of, life, enthusiasm, 
entertainment, inspiration, and 
practical suggestion given 
in abindance,—arid more) too. The 

t 


meeting here the first thé 


will never be forgotten by 
throngs who realized on their oppor- 
tunity. There is no longer doubt 
as to the educational platform and 
aims of the leaders in Kentucky. 
The grand total figure for the en- 
rollment announced On the last day 
of meeting was 4,886—a _ truly 
startling figure. The N: E. A. must 
look to its laurels. | Nothing south 
of the Ohio River has ever equaled 


ithe. Kentucky’ Educational Associa- 


tion. 

(President McFarland safely di- 
rected the destinies of the association 
through a Critical period in its 
honorable history of forty-two years 
and after an exciting election handed | 
the reins over to Superintendent N. 
C.. Hammack. d.. Su- 


rintendent E. R. Richardson of 

ranklin, Superintendent W. ; 
King of Belleview, and Miss Virginia 
Luten of ‘Hickman were elected to 
serve with Mr. Hammack as _ vice- 
presidents. Miss Lyda E. Gardner 
of Tracy is treasurer. Secretary T. 
W. Vinson will serve again and to 
him will come much of the credit for 
another successful meeting in Louis- 
ville next year as it did this year. 

_ Here is the platform of the K. E. 
A. It pledges its support:— 

To the state-wide movement to in- 
prove rural schools. 

To the consolidation of all district 
schools wherever practicable. 

To rural school supervision. 

To an extension, as soon as prac- 
ticable, of the common school term. 

To the effort to have better trained 
and better paid teachers. 

To a more efficient truancy law 
with the necessary machinery for its 
enforcement, and such provisions 
for children from indigent homes 
that no excuse can be offered for 
aot being in school. 

To the absolute divorcement of 
the schools from politics. 

To the teaching of agriculture and 
homemaking in the schools. 

To a better system of roads in 
every community in the common- 
wealth. 

To the movement to revise the 
present system of taxation. 

Radical changes in the state’s edu- 
cational laws were recommended in 
one of the most significant reports 
of the meeting, that of the legisla- 
tive committee, which consisted of 
Edgar C. Riley of Burlington, 
chairman; N. C. Hammack of Mor- 
ganfield; M. O. Whitney, Middles- 
boro; John M. Atherton, Louis- 
ville; John B. MecFerran, Louis- 
ville; M. A. Cassidy, Lexington; R. 
S. Eubank, Lexington; W. L. Jayne, 
Catlettsburg; T. J. Coates, Frank- 
fort; and F. C. Button, Frankfort. 

Among the recommendations were 
these :— 

“First—Since all graded schools 
are exempt from the provisions of 
the law creating county high 
schools and pay no tax to the sup- 
port of such high schools, they 
should be required to maintain a 
high school of equal rank to that of 
the county in which they are located 


“ng 
high school. 


or pay the tuition of the pupils liv- 


money. 
‘means be provided for the extensi 
‘of the School term to seven months. 
 “Sixth—That the law fixing 
Salary of the county stinerintenden 
‘be SO amended as to make a mifi- 
mum of $1,200 and maximum 
$2,500, and that this maximom 
minimum shall control regardless of 
Humber of pupils in the county. 

“Seventh—That the law permit- 
ting graded schools to extend the 
‘boundary be amended $0 they may 
decrease the boundary. 

“Bighth—That the law 

‘amended so that graded schools 
may be abolished when desirable — 
“Eleventh—That the county 
périntendént be empowered to pro- 
rate the school tax, both tangible 
and franchise, to be paid-by corpo- 
rations and other property holders 
who own property in the- different 
city and graded schools, and his de- 
cision shall be final. 

“Twelfth—That the compulséry 

amended "85 "as" to 
make warrants for its violation re- 
turnable before any magisterial offi- 
cer of the county. 

“Thirteenth—That a state board 
of education, composed of eleven 
members, four of whom shall be 
laymen, shall be created at once. 

“Fourteenth—That the county 
board of education and the fiscal 
court be empowered to levy and col- 
lect*a county tax up to thirty cents 
on each $100 of taxable property, 
ten cents of which shall be used to 
extend the term of school to seven 


s. 

“Fifteenth—That the legislature 
be requested to submit an amend- 
ment to the constitution providing 
that the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction be appointed or 
elected for a term of four years, with 
power to succeed himself.” 

Thorough text-book revision was 
also urged. 

Henderson county, under the lead- 
ership of Superintendent R. L. Cin- 
namond, captured the $75 gold prize 
offered by the Louisville Commercial 
Club, having the largest delegation at 
the meeting. The large blue and 
gold banner offered by the associa- 
tion also goes to Henderson county. 

Christian County, of which Miss J. 
West of Hopkinsville is superintend- 
ent, won the $50 gold prize of John 
B. McFerran for the largest repre- 
sentation of school board members 
and trustees. This same county 
ranked third in the list of counties 
having the biggest delegations of 
teachers, and received a Commercial 
Club prize of $25 in gold. 

The other counties which  re- 
ceived prizes offered by the Commer- 
cial Club are: Warren County, sec- 
ond prize, $50; Whitley, Union, 
Daviess, Muhlenberg, and Fayette 
counties, $10 each; Nicholas, Mun- 
roe, Laurel, Hardin, Boone, Spen- 
cer, Simpson, Montgomery, Marion, 
and Bourbon counties, $5 each in 
gold. 

It has been definitely decided by 
the supporters of the Louisville 
board of education that the propo- 
sition to issue $1,000,000 worth of 
bonds for new schoolhouses, iriclud- 
ing. a $400,000 boys’ high school at 
Brook and Breckenridge streets, will 
be-placed before the people this fall, 
and committees are being formed to 
push the project. 
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Double the Lives of your text-books and You 
Reduce the Annual Outlay for new books 


The Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


Used in the Largest New England Cities for 30 Years 
ACCOMPLISHES THIS SAVING FOR YOUR TAXPAYERS 


- This Cover is make from an absolutely pure 
Unfinished Leatherette Material, Water- 
proof, Wears Like Leather, Germproof 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OHIO. 


GIRARD. Superintendent Ham- 
ilton L. Cash of Montpelier has ac- 
cepted the superintendency here at 
$1,800 salary. 


KANSAS. 


LAWRENCE. Three members 
of the University of Kansas 
faculty—Robert Kennedy Duncan, 
director of the department of 
industrial research, F. P. Chilling- 
worth of the physiology department, 
and Miss Clara F. McIntyre of the 
English department—have resigned. 
Dr. Duncan is to have charge of the 
new half-million-dollar laboratory at 
the University of Pittsburg. Dr. 
Chillingworth is going to Tulane 
University, and Miss McIntyre to 
the University of Wyoming. 


WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE. Nearly 100 Mil- 
waukee teachers will attend the con- 
vention of the National Education 
Association at Salt Lake City July 
§ to 11, 

Among the degrees canferred at 
the inauguration of President Milton 
Fairchild of the New Hampshire Col- 
lege was an LL. D. for Superintend- 
ent Carroll G. Pearse. 


MISSOURI. 


KANSAS CITY. The resignation 
of James M. Greenwood as superin- 
tendent of schools was accepted May 
15 by the board of education. But 
Mr. Greenwood is still a part of Kan- 
sas City’s school system. No sooner 
was his resignation read than it was 
moved that it be accepted and Mr. 
Greenwood be made adviser to the 
board at his present salary, $4,500. 
The motion was carried unanimously. 
I. I. Cammack, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, was elected as super- 
intendent. No one was chofen to fill 
Mr. Cammack’s position. Mr. Green- 
wood sent the following letter to the 
board, which was read before the ac- 
tion was taken:— 

“To the President and Members of 
the Board of Education: This school 
year closes the thirty-ninth year of 
my administration of the public 
schools of Kansas City, having as- 
sumed charge of them in 1874. 
have held the position of superin- 


tendent of the schools of Kansas 
City for a greater number of years 
than any other superintendent in a 
large city in the United States. 

“As superintendent I have en- 
deavored to procure unity and effec- 
tiveness in management, direction, 
and supervision. Thirty-nine years 
ago I began my duties in this field 
with the highest educational ideals, 
and have consistently endeavored to 
attain those ideals in the administra- 
tion of the schools, never sparing 
expense ‘or personal comfort in keep- 
ing abreast of the educational 
thought in this country and Europe, 
and utilizing every safe, progressive 
measure as the conditions in our 
community permitted. 

“It has been my aim in shaping the 
public schools of this city to spare 


_ the members of the board of edtca- 


tion as much of the specific details of 
school management as possible, while 
carrying out conscientiously their 
fundamental policies. I have co- 
ordinated the administrative, direc- 
tive, and supervisory labors in the 
school organization by never lower- 
ing an educational standard, ever 
stimulating with proper incentives, 
and being always ambitious for the 
organization’s more scientific deve)- 
opment and always measuring the 
product by the standard. I have 
sought to keep the principals and 
teachers rich and fresh in efficient 
methods and expert educational 
knowledge drawn from all available 
sources. Conclusions have always 
been reached through seasoned con- 
victions on the substantial merits of 
questions at issue. Sudden bursts of 
sentiment may sweep over a com- 
munity, destroying all that is most 
valuable and leaving nothing in the 
place of what has been displaced. 

“If a school system is to be well 
administered there must be a large 
amount of continuity im its policies 
and definite, fixed principles must be 
maintained. One of my chief con- 
cerns has been to discriminate be- 
tween what is real, permanent, and 
growing and what is transient, arti- 
ficial, and declining. 

“In every matter connected with 
the public school situation I have 
sought a constructive control, never 
a destructive empiricism—believing 
that those in authority should take 


judicial and comprehensive views on 
all issues. Short views in educa- 
tional affairs are most dangerous. 

“In the light of the great future of 
public education in our city, I trust 
that we have an adequate foundation 
both qualitatively and quantitatively 
on all essentials. 

“For two years, as some of you 
know, I have been considering the 
question of asking to be relieved by 
the board of education from the ex- 
acting duties of the superintendency 
of the schools. If possible, I prefer 
to devote at least one-half of mv time 
to visiting the schools amd to be as- 
signed to such other work or inves- 
tigation of educational problems as 
your honorable body may desire to 
intrust to me. This change in my 
status I ask you to make at your 
pleasure. 

“With the very highest considera- 
tion, I am, gentlemen, most respect- 
fully yours, 


“May 15, 1913.” 


The mew principal of the Manual 
Training high school is Porter 
Graves, who thas been vice-principal 
at the Central high school. 


M. Greenwood. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


COLUMBIA. Consolidation has 
won out in Richland county. At 
least two more new schoolhouses 
will be erected during the summer to 
take the place of the discarded small 
buildings. Citizens of the county 
are heartily in sympathy with Super- 
intendent S. M. Clarkson’s ideas. 


GEORGIA. 


DALTON. C. D. Meadows, for 
five years principal of the grammar 
schools of Rome, was unanimously 
elected superintendent of the Dal- 
ton public school system by the 
board of education, Superintendent 
Lucas not being an applicant for re- 
election. The board decided to add 
an eleventh grade to the public 
high school, raising the curriculum 
and doing away with the graduating 
class of this year. 
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Summer Session. of 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


EIGHTH ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 28 TO AUGUST 29, 1913 


Manual Arts Courses 
General 


Deawing - - - 111 
Metal Work - - 11 
Wood Work 


Unclassified - - 8 


Housebold Arts 

~~ Generat 
Domestic Art - - 8 
Food and Cookery - 6 
Applied Science - 5 


Cours«s 


First class accommodations in dormitories for women. For illustrated catalog giving detailed 


courses, address 


L. D. HARVEY, President, Stout Institute 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO. The Com- 
mercial high school was moved four 
blocks to make room for one of the 
group of ornamental public build- 
ings which will be located im the 
civic centre. The Commercial high 
school building is estimated to 
weigh 74,000 tons. It is 120x150 
feet and four stories high. The con- 
tractors made two moves a week, 
and the building was carried a large 
portion of the way through vacant 
lots, doing littlhe damage to high- 


ways. — 
COLORADO. 


DENVER. Principal George W. 
Murdock of the Hyde Park school 
has accepted the principalship of the 
McMillian high elementary 
school in Detroit, Michigan. 


N. E. A. Meeting Outlined 
Salt Lake City, July 5—11 

Monday evening, July 7, a musical 
program will be given at the taber- 
nacle. Tuesday afternoon and even- 
ing, July 8 will be occupied with the 
general reception at Saltair beach, 
fifteen miles from Salt Lake City. 

The opening session of the general 
program will be held Monday aiter- 
noon, July 7. Another general ses- 
sion will be held Tuesday morning, 
and evening sessions on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. 

The National Council of Education 
will meet Saturday morning, after- 
noon, and evening of July 5, Monday 
morning, July 7, and Thursday morn- 
ing. There are four important topics 
for discussion before the council, 
viz.: Reports by the Committees on 
Economy of Time in Education, 
Health Problems in American 
Schools, Standards and Tests of Ef- 
ficiency, and the Suzzallo plan for 
“The Reorganization of the Teaching 
Profession.” In addition to these 
reports, each of which will.provoke 
discussion, there are other matters 
to be presented to the council. 

The kindergarten department will 
discuss “The Kindergarten as an In- 
tegral Part of the Public Schoo! 
System,” “Ways and Means of In- 
creasing the Effectiveness of Kinder- 
garten Supervision,” “Increasing the 


Development of the Whole Child 


During the Period of Kindergarten 
Education,” “The Value of Outdoor 
Kindergartens,” “The Effect of Mod- 
ern Methods in Education upon the 
Kindergarten,” and “Some Obsta- 
cles in the Pathway of the Kinder- 
garten of the Future.” The speakers 
who will lead in the presentation of 
these topics are: Commissioner Clax- 
ton, Miss Luella Palmer, department 
of supervision, New York city kin- 
dergartens; Mr. Burt, Normal school, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Miss Brooks, 
Pasadena, Calif.; Miss Elizabeth 
Shaw, Evanston, Ill; and Miss Patty 
Hill, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 

The department of 
education will hold a joint session 
with the department of normal 
schools on Wednesday morning, and 
independent sessions on Thursday 
and Friday. At the joint session the 
general topic will be “The Training 
of Teachers.” From the standpoint 
of normal schools and colleges of 
education the matter will be  pre- 
sented by President Hill of Emporia, 
Kan.,. President Kirk of Kirksville, 
Mo., and Professor Elliott of the 
University of Wisconsin. Under the 
subheading, “Adjusting the Normal 
School Graduate to a City System,” 
the speakers will be Superintendent 
G. H. Whitcher, Berlin, N. H., and 
Miss Frances Jenkins, supervisor of 
elementary grades, Decatur, Ill. In 
the other meetings the topics will be 
“The Outcomes of Teaching,” “Time 
Element in Relation to School Effi- 
ciency,” “Experiments in Elementary 
School Organization,” and “The Ef- 
fect of Kindergarten Work on Chil- 
dren in the Grades.” These subjects 
will be presented by Principal George 
R. Johnson, St. Louis, Mo., Dr. W. 
A. Jessup, University of Iowa, Dr. S. 
W. Brown, Normal school, San 
Francisco, Calif.. and Mr. Holland 
of Louisville, Ky. 

The department of secondary edu- 
cation will hold a joint session on 
Thursday afternoon with the depart- 
ments of manual training and art and 
science education. Round Tables 
will be held on Thursday and Friday. 
The committee on the articulation of 


elementary 


high school and college, which was 
continued from last year, was en- 
larged by the appointment of sub- 


committees representing the various 


TO TEACHERS 


If you have the class we have the gram 
that means its success. ‘‘ English —~~4 
bz and Comparison” 165 pages, 
th, is the to the long de. 
mand fora grammar that makes the work a 
provable study. To reason out the proper 
use ofany element,—clause, phrase, or word— 
with the proof, beyond dispute, conscious 
from the beginhing that such a thing has 
made rove the de- 
t is the very book 

you have deen demanding—it means success, 
and 50 cents brings it to }ou by return mail. 


H. H. Henderson, Publisher, 
Columbas, Ohio. 


University of Maine 
SUMMER TERM 


July 7-August 15, 1913 


For circular address 
President ROBERT J. ALEY 
Orono, Maine. 


Middlebury College 
SUMMER SESSION 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 


In the Green Mountain region. For al! in- 
terested in summer study. 21 inst ructors, 48 
courses. Special work for elementary aad 
high school teachers, and college and gradu- 
ate students. Cool, comfortable accomoda- 
siens. Lowest rates in New England. Ex- 
tensive campus. Tennis courts, boating, 
ce. JulyltoaA 6t 8. [llustra 
booklet. Address 


RAYMOND McFARLAND, Director 


Summer Camp to Rent :—Furnished 

for fivetoseven. Wentworth Lake, 

Wolfeboro, N. H. Excellent fishing 

fine scenery, bathing beaches, etc 

$50, for season, including a new boat. 
F. H.Sprar, Central Falls, R. I. 


SUMMER COURSES IN 
ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


SUMMER COURSES for commercial teac 
including Isaac Pitman Shorthand and Ty wee’ 
are Conducted by Columbia University, Sew York, 
particulars of which can be obtained from Dr. James 
C. Egbert, Director of Summer Sessions. Also by 


Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y., and particule 
be obtained by addressing Dr. A. G.BRADEN. 


water, Mase. Fer beth sezea 
For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. Boyden, M. A. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical aad 
technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pie- 
man, Principal. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies °° 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave, Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


aington, D, Cy 1847 U Denyer, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 


teachers and schoo! offi who are planning fo earand 
and correspondence invited. Director, Love, 


ture. 
of Harvard University. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg- 


MENEELY SCO. 


Mark Keppel of California will dis- 
cuss “Rural Scheol Organization and 
Administration,” and. State Superin- 


_ tendent Edward’ T. Hyatt will discuss 
THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


postal card will bring our membership blank to you; and a two-cent stamp and an 


envelope will return it to us. Three cents may mean dollars to you 


the future because 


ving calls just now for high salaried men and women for wext year. I1 it is 
pa La ~~ to advance ak im your present position.why not try theaid of an Agency? 


THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENGY, 1026 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 


| Pligerd Building 


A. W. Holman, Manager 


high school subjects. The reports of 
those subcommittees will constitute 
the subject-matter for the» variots 
Rotind Table conferences: In the 
conferences on Thursday morning 
special attention will be paid to the 


subject-matter of school courses. In. 


conference on Friday morning 
jl will be a the report of the 
committee on'the articulation. of high 
school and college, and a discussion 
of the elements which determine the 
worth of a High ‘school teacher from 


ular programs. of the, depart- 
noon Friday, afternoon, at which 
time tHe’ Speakers’ will “be Principal 
M. H.'Stuwart,.Manual Training high 
school, Indianapolis, Ind.; Presi 
Elmer B. Bryan, Hamilton, N. Y.; 
Principal F. D. Thompson, Spring- 
field, TIil.;. Miss Mary Putnam, Man- 
ual Arts high school, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; and Commissioner Claxton, 
The department of higher educa- 


tion will have as its general theme 


Administration of Higher Edu- 
pn ner and the speakers will be Presi 
dent. Craighead, of Montana, Presi- 
dent Duniway of Wyoming, and Pro- 
fessor Crumman of Nebraska, who 
will discuss respectively the functions 

‘and limitations. of the governing 
board, the president, and the faculty. 
The general theme for the second 
session will be “The Agricultural 
Collegein Its Relation to the Public 
Schools; Its relation the normal 
school will be discussed by Protessor 
A. V. Storm of Minnesota. 

- The normal school department 
holds’ 4 joint session with the ele- 
mentary department on Wednesday 
morning, a joint session with the de- 
partment of rural and agricultural 
education on Thursday morning, and 
@ regularusession on dbursday atter- 
emoon. generabe topics, will be: 
“What Ought to be«Done Rural 
Education in. the Gountry .Schools 
and “What Ought to be Done in the 
Way of Agricultural Education, So- 
“cial Centre Work,’ étel; in the Raral 
‘President’ “W. 

Mayes‘ Peru will read a 

epaper con’ “What the Normal School 
Cane Devand Oaght to: Do with Re- 
spect to the Training'of Teachers for 
Rural Communities,” and he will be 
followed by S. G. Lindholm of the 
Wisconsin board of public affairs, 
who will also discuss this topic. The 


topics for the session on Thursday 
afternoon will be “What the Normal 
Schools Can Do to Promote the 
Great Health Movement” and “Li- 
brary Work the Normal School 
Ought to Do.” sh. 

The department of manual training 
and art education will hold meetings 
on Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday. The music department 
will hold three meetings. 

The department of business educa- 
tion holds its first meeting Monday 
morning, at which time the presi- 
dent’s address will be given. Mrs. 
Francis Effinger Raymond of San 
Francisco will talk on “Business 
English,” and C. V. Odon of New 
York will speak on the, subject of 
“Typewriting.” Wednesday  aflter- 
noon, “Accountancy” will be dis- 
cussed by H. M. Rowe, Baltimore, 
Md.; “Office Appliances and Office 
Methods,” by R. R. Stuart, San Jose, 
Calif.; and “Office Practice,” by 


George F. Reach, Ogden high C 


school, Utah. Friday morning there 
will be a Round Table conference, at 
which time business will be trans- 
acted and contests will be held in 
typewriting, shorthand, and on the 
adding machine. 


The department of child hygiene H 


will hold three meetings. The de- 
of physical education will 

old its meetings Wednesday and 
Thursday. At the Wednesday morn- 
ing meeting Dr. W. R. Tyndale of 
Salt Lake City will present a paper 
on “Blood Pressure as an Indication 
of Condition,” and Professor Jacob 
Bolin of the University of Utah will 
speak on “Orthopedic Work in the 
Gymnasium.” The general topic for 
the Thursday meeting will be “Health 
Agencies at Work Throughout : the 
Country,” the principal speaker being 
Dr. Fisher of the International Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A. 

The department of science educa- 
tion will meet Wednesday. The 
topics follow: “Nature and Content 
of Science in the Rural School and 
Its Relation to Secondary Science,” 
by Josiah Main, Kansas State Nor- 
mal school; “Danger of Over- 
specialization in Work in Science,” 
by President J. H. Worst, State 
Agricultural College, North Dakota; 
“The Wall of Tradition as It Affects 
the Work in Science,” by William 
Orr, deputy commissioner of educa- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 

The department of school adminis- 
tration will hold sessions Wednesday 
and Friday. County Superintendent 


“Rural School Finances.” “School 
Engineering,” “Trade Schools,” and 
“The Value of School Surveys” are 

€ topics forthe’ second meeting. 
Wednesday afternoon there will be a 
joint session with the department of 
school patrons, the general topic of 
which will be “Co-operation of Home 
and School,” with State Superintend- 
ent F. L. Alderman asthe ptincipal 
speaker, 

The library department will present 
at its meeting on Monday morning 
the general topic, “The Library and 
the Elementary School.” Wednes- 
day afternoon the topic will be “The 
Library and the Rural Community.” 
This is intended to be a joint session 
with the department of rural and 
agricultural education. United States 
Commissioner Claxton will be the 
principal speaker. Friday morning 
there will be two Round Table con- 
ferences, one relating to normal 
school libraries, led by Miss Ida M. 
Mendenhall of Geneseo, N. Y., and 
the other on high school libraries, 
led by Miss Mary E. Hall of the 
Girls’ high school, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The library department has planned 
for an extensive exhibit. 

_The department of special educa- 
tion will discuss “The Special Child,” 
asking the question, “Why?” and at- 
tempting to show the needs of pre- 
vention. The papers will be illus- 
trated by charts, lantern slides, and 
motion pictures. The second session 
will be held Friday afternoon. “Deaf- 
blind” will be illustrated by eighty 
motion pictures by M. L. Virden of 
hicago.. “Fit and Unfit Matings” 
will be the subject of an illustrated 
talk by Dr. C B. Davenport of the 
Carnegie Institution, Washington. 
“The Mental and Physical Examina- 
tion of School Children in Rural Dis- 
tricts” will be discussed by William 

. Pyle of the University of Mis- 
souri, and a report will be made by 
the committee appointed to collect 
data relative to the legal status and 
provision for atypical children 
throughout the United States. 

In addition to the joint session 
with the school administration de- 
partment the department of school 
patrons will have a session on Thurs- 
day morning. 

The rural and agricultural depart- 
ment meets jointly with the library 
department Wednesday afternoon, 
and with the normal department on 
Thursday morning, and will hold two 
special meetings on Monday morning 
and Friday afternoon. 

In addition to the regular depart- 
ments of the National Education As- 
sociation the following societies will 
have one or more meetings at Salt 
Lake City during the week of the 
convention: The American School 
Peace League, the School Garden 
Association of America, the Amert- 
can Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, the National’ Committee on 
Agricultural Education, the Federa- 
tion of State Teachers’ Associations, 
the Religious Education Association, 
and the National Council of Teachers 
of English. 
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have afforded opportunity for direct 
personal conferences upon inter- 
national questions, which the- late 
King Edward so often turned to use- 
ful account in the furtherance of 
friendly relations. There igs un- 
happily, in England and Ge1- 
many, as in this country, a yellow 
journalism which thrives upon sen- 
sationalism and is unscrupulots if 
fomenting trouble; but there is also 
a strong public sentiment in favor 
offpeace and a better understanding. 
Ti any steps could be taken toward 
a reduction of armaments and naval 
construction by mutual agreement, 
it would be an immense felief to 
both countries, and to all Europe as 
well. 


THE RED FLAG TABOOED. 


The Massachusetts legislature has 
enacted a law which puts the red 
flag of Socialism and such. banners 
as the “No God, No Master” em- 
blem which the I. W. W. carried at 
the Lawrence demonstrations under 
the ban. The law provides that no 
‘flag other than that of the United 
States, or a state flag, or the flag of 
a friendly nation or of the depend- 
encies of such nation, shall be car- 
ried in parade within the cOmmon- 
wealth. It-also distinctly fonbids the 
carrying in parade within the com- 
monwealth of any banner, ensign, or 
sign having upon it any inscription 
opposed to,organized government, or 
which is sacrilegious, or which may 
be derogatory to public morals. It 
is likely that similar legislation will 
be enacted in other states. 


Status of Educational Legislation 
CALIFORNIA. 

Resolution adopted:— 

Urging the California members of 
Congress ‘to support federal aid to 
industrial education, and the ¢€stab- 
lishment of a national university and 
of a department of education with a 
secretary having a seat in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet. . 

IOWA. 

Bills introduced:— 

Requiring instruction in prevent- 
ing accidents. 

Providing for. county institutes 
and summer schools for teachers. 

Establishing an elementary state 
normal school at Atlantic. 

Defining functions of State Teach- 
ers’ College, State University, and 
A. and M. College. 


Prohibiting dances public 
schools or by societies thereof. 
MAINE. 


Bills introduced:— 

Fixing term of free high schools. 

Passed the House; pending in the 
Senate :— 

Towns may give text-hooks to be- 
come pupil’s own property, but par- 
ents must replace in case of loss or 
damage beyond reasonable wear. 

Increasing appropriation 
schooling children in unorganized 
townships. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Bills introduced:— 

Each member of legislature may 
give scholarship in a state imstitution 
to an indigent student. 

Fixing membership of city schoo! 
boards at five. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


REGISTRATION proved a good investment for s young woman in the graduating class 
at Michigan this year. She had been previously registered witb us 
and itso happened that Superintendent Estee of Gloversyilie came tO «ur ‘fice to frd 
a teacher of English the her re-registration came in. The fect that her previous 
record of three years’ teaching after her sophomore year was very tatisiactory ard that 
she had been elected a member of BRINGS at Michigan made her setm a promising 
Phi Beta Kappa in her senior year Candidate for the place. We sent ber 
a special delivery letter on Saturday asking her to make written application. We 
also asked her professors to make immediate re port to us of her work im the 
University of Michigan and the result was 80 satisfactory that she was elected aw 
teacher of English in the Gloversville High School at $00 the following Tuesdsy. 


can bring about sucks PROMPT ELECTION 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


BRE 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 


The Pratt: Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, publicand private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT Mer. 
introduces to 


MERICAN : 7 TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 81 Union Square New York, Est. 1889. 


Supplies College men and women on 
short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work, ia 


High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-eperating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H.SABIN- 
Pres, Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 90 counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cam 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for ongerian 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free toschool officials, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


©. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston, 


353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y and Manager, 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N- Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
leven thousand positions filled. Our booklet ‘Teaching as a Business” carefully re- 
me *interestin facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. Westerm 
Office : Spokane, Washington. 


623 S0, Wabash Ay. 
Chicago, lll. 


Madi Wi i Tenth 
THE PARKER Spokane, Washington 


AGENCY 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Boston, llass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


May 29, 1913 


By A. E. WINSHIP, D. LL. D. 


Latest 1913 Addresses: | Successes of 1912: 
The Vision of Public School Music. Getting Into the Caene. 

The Banker’s Vision. 7 Professional Vitality. 
Education for Efficiency. 

Lectures of Remarkable Vitality : Distinctly for Teachers : 
Rescuing Rascals. The Newest New Education. 
Making Boys Manly. The New Arithmetic. 
Making Girls Womanly. The New English Teaching. 
The Accompanist. 26 The New Discipline. 

Praise, Price, and Prize. Latest and Best in Education. 
Vitality of Personality. Horace Mann. 
TESTIMONIALS 


Better than any written testimonials, of which hundreds might be given, or press notices, of which 
thousands have been printed, is the fact that Dr. Winship lectures in most of the states of the Union each 
succeeding year, that he lectures in many colleges, universities, and normal schools each succeeding year, 
that he has often been on National, International, Sectional and State Association programs, whether men- 


tion be made of educational, editorial, political, religious or other special associations representing move- 
ments for public uplift. : 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Dr. Witiship’s opportunity for knowing America and American life is unparalleled. His lecture engage- 
ments take him to the Pacific coast four times every twelvemonth, and om his way back“ and forth he goes 
North and South, meeting the leaders in professional and public life. 


AVAILABILITY 


Dr. Winship is more available forall sections of the country than any other public speaker. 
He will be in your section of the country sometime soon. Write and find out when. 


C. W. SOUTHWORTH, 6 Beacon Street, Boston 


WELEARE NUNMBEF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


ANNUAL SUMMER SPECIAL 


JUNE 12, 1913 


E PUBLIC 


OOL FOR PUBLIC WELFARE 


Throughout this issue of the Journal there runs an inspirational spirit 
we have never equaled 


“RESCUING RASCALS IN LOS ANGELES.” By E. J. Lickley. 


“TRAINING BOYS FOR CITIZENSHIP.” By Leroy Hodges. 


The Winston-Salem, N. C., Plan 


“THE HIGH SCHOOL AT LOWVILLE.” By Scott Neanng. 


“THE SCHOOLHOUSE AS A SOCIAL CENTRE.” By Harriet H. James. 
“TIMON AND ROXY OF HESTER STREET.” By Our Editor. 
“BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS IN NEW ENGLAND.” By Wallace E. Mason. 


“THE WOMAN’S PROGRAM OF THE CAMP FIRE GIRLS.” By Luther H. Gulick. 


These Are Not all the Special Features in This Issue and All Our Regular Features 


Will Appear as Usual. ; 
EXTRA COPIES MUST BE ORDERED IN ADVANCE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON | 
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